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and trying situation which taxes the ingenuity of its ministers 

to the utmost, and in many cases makes it imperative to adopt 
new methods and to launch upon new ventures in order to cope suc- 
cessfully with the exigencies of the changed environment. The 
battles of the Lord are fought on many fields, and in every instance 
pastoral strategy must adapt itself to the varying requirements of 
the territory and the shifting battle lines of the hostile forces. 
Pastoral art is not fixed or standardized for all times; it must be 
pliable, versatile and resourceful. In the modern large city it meets 
conditions which urgently call, not of course for a change of fun- 
damental principles, but for a revision and readaptation of methods. 
To the problems that grow out of the peculiar conditions existing 
in our large cities and that are bewildering in their number and 
multiplicity we will at the present give our attention and try to 


|: the modern large city, the Church is confronted by a new 


offer helpful suggestions towards their proper handling. 


The importance of the matter appears from the fact that no small 
portion of our Catholic population is gathered in our great indus- 
trial centers, where they live under conditions which are very un- 
favorable to the preservation of faith and purity of morals. Nat- 
urally, since the vast bulk of Catholics belong to the laboring classes 
we find them crowded together in the larger centers where occasions 
for employment are plentiful. This urban population requires pas- 
toral care of an individualized type if the leakage is to be stopped 
by which so many have been lost to the Church. The problem of 
the proper pastoral care of Catholics in our large cities is a live 
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one and pregnant with far reaching consequences. ‘The salvation 
of hundreds, if not thousands, is bound up with it. It cannot fail 
to stir profoundly the interest of the clergy and to appeal to their 
priestly zeal. 

The modern large city is at once a menace and an opportunity. 
It is rich in dark shadows and bright lights. Its insidious dangers 
must be combatted and its magnificent opportunities exploited. 
Advantage and disadvantage are strangely balanced. Many of the 
evils inherent in city life neutralize themselves or are offset by 
favorable features and counteracting influences. The law of com- 
pensation operates in such a manner that from a prevalent evil 
often its own remedy may be extracted. It becomes a question of 
prudently utilizing and playing against each other the possibilities 
for good and evil that lie in urban concentration. If on the one 
hand the close propinquity of men on a small area facilitates the 
spread of moral contagion, on the other hand the curative forces 
can take advantage of the same condition and produce broader 
effects than where they have to deal with isolated individuals. 
Providence allows no evil to get beyond remedy. The cities are 
not beyond redemption. And what a splendid thing would a truly 
sanctified and purified city be! The very thought of it possesses 
inspirational value of a high degree. 

Merely to decry the evils of the modern large city is futile. The 
large city is there and presents a promising field for pastoral 
endeavor. To make the best of these comparatively new oppor- 
tunities will be the only concern of the minister of souls, for it is 
not his wont to indulge in vain regrets and pessimistic reveries, 
or to shrink cowardly from difficulties that obstruct his path. 
With this same courage and this unquenchable enthusiasm he will 
also tackle the great and glorious task of sanctifying his people in 
the midst of the corruption of our modern large cities and of 
purifying these very cities that they may become safe for the 
children of God. 


Tue NATURE OF THE MODERN LARGE City 


To devise pastoral methods that are suited to the needs arising 
in large cities it is necessary to understand thoroughly the char- 
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acter of these huge aggregates of human beings that have sprung 
into existence in response to the requirements of modern industrial 
and commercial concentration. The city is not of recent date; but 
the large city of our days belongs to a category of its own. It 
embodies features and has acquired dimensions that have no coun- 
terpart in the city that antedates the present industrial era. The 
modern large city is the creation and the expression of the spirit 
of industrialism and commercialism that dominates our age. More 
than anything else it reflects the worldly character of modern civili- 
zation. Its complete self-sufficiency, its intense preoccupation with 
earthly pursuits, its vast accumulations of wealth, its extended 
provisions for pleasure of every kind, its blatently advertised places 
of amusement, its elaborate machinery to cater to every human 
desire, its turmoil and feverish activity, all mark it as the incarna- 
tion of the worldly spirit which St. John so aptly describes. Our 


large cities have written and stamped all over them: lust, pride, 
vanity. At night their electric signs, which try to rival the bril- 
liancy of the stars and to detract attention from the heavens, blare 
forth their worldly message. 

There is something unnatural, unwholesome and artificial about 
the large city.” Its growth is abnormal and has gone beyond the 
healthy stage. It is neither conducive to the development of a 
sturdy type of manhood, nor favorable to the advancement of 
morality. Its atmosphere is tainted, both in a physical and moral 
sense. 

The case against the modern overgrown city is forcibly stated 
by Dr. John A. Ryan, who thus formulates his indictment: “I have 
thought for a long time that our great cities are really unnecessary, 
and are, on the whole, an evil rather than a blessing. It seems to 
me it would be a good thing if no city had more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. There would then be no such | 


1“For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh and the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but 
is of the world” (I John II. 16). 

2Even the Romans recognized the artificial character of the city, though 
their municipalities had nowise reached the colossal proportions of our urban 
communities. The Roman empire was essentially agricultural, whereby urban 
concentration was precluded. Varro expressed an eminently Roman sentiment 
in his beautiful saying: Divina natura dedit agros; ars humana aedificavit 
urbes. Quoted from W. Lecky, History of European Morals, vol. 1, p. 265. 
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thing as area congestion, even though there might be too many 
persons living in a room or a group of rooms. There would at 
least be plenty of sunshine and air and ground space about the 
dwellings. Of course, in such a town one would miss the choice 
of some fifty theatres to go to at night, and there probably would 
not be any “Great White Way,’ nor any Woolworth Building. 
Many other features peculiar to great cities would necessarily be 
absent from cities having less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. But I think these advantages of the great city are 
largely artificial, conventional, not meeting any fundamental or 
genuine wants at all. At any rate, they are not to be compared 
with, they do not offset, the solid advantages which would be 
had from a lack of congestion, from plenty of open air spaces, and 
from the opportunities for play and recreation that would be 
possible in a city of moderate size.” * 
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| With this view the majority of sociologists will heartily agree, 
though they do not thereby intend to derogate from the legitimate 
function of the city. The normal city is a prerequisite of civiliza- 
| tion; but the modern large city represents an overstimulated 
growth and a hypertrophical development which hamper the 
original functions of urban concentration and defeat its purposes. 
| One of the natural consequences of city life was to produce a cer- 
\ tain refinement of manner; but the congestions attendant upon the 





3 Social Reconstruction; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920; p. 104. 


4Charles S. Devas concurs in this opinion and writes: “According to the 
evidence of facts and our knowledge of human nature, civilization has two 
prerequisites; one, the existence of towns to give, as the words remind us, 
i urbanity and civilization, instead of rusticity; the other, the existence of a 
separate class of people with incomes so large as to allow leisure for easy 
and refined life, or for the higher functions of government. . . . Regarding 
the existence of towns little need be said; for it is hardly disputed or disput- 
able that learning and literature, science and arts, technical training and inven- 
tions, require the concentration of teachers, the concentration of pupils, the 
concentration of the material apparatus of culture; and the centers are the 
towns. A word of explanation is needed lest we think that the dreadful evils 
of modern urban concentration are a necessity of civilization, the heavy price 
we must pay for it. This sad view is not the true view; for the presence of 
i towns needful for civilization does not imply their excess: it is quite enough 
for the purpose if a comparatively small proportion of the inhabitants of a 
country, perhaps five to ten per cent., be dwellers in towns; and if most of 
the towns be comparatively small, containing from twenty thousand to fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Colossal cities and an urban population of more than 
a quarter of the whole nation, are not prerequisites of civilization, but a 
menace to it.” Political Economy: New York, Longmans, Green & Co.; p. 
477. 
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overdevelopment of the modern city has produced a vulgarity that 
is infinitely worse than the uncouthness of the rustic; it has bred 
a type of ruffianism that could not thrive in the country, the village 
or the small town. It is clear then that the excessive size of the 
modern large city thwarts the attainment of its higher ends. 


Mora ASPECTS OF EXCESSIVE URBAN CONCENTRATION 


It seems paradoxical, but upon reflection it will appear indis- 
putable, to say that the mammoth city of our days has a tendency 
to dissocialize men and to atomize the organic groups that should 
make up community life.” True, we have in the large city the mass, 
the mob, the various sets, separated from each other by barriers of 
castlelike rigidity, the different quarters and numerous clubs; but 
these do not represent social units that articulate organically one 
with another. They are artificial and arbitrary aggregates, that 
incline towards exclusiveness and isolation and cut across the lines 
of natural association. Both the tenement and the apartment house 
are an illustration of the anti-social character of city life, neither 
of these institutions promoting wholesome social relations, nor 
creating responsive human contacts. Nowhere is it easier to be 
alone, unknown, anonymous, impersonal, unneighborly, supremely 
selfish, self-centred, a mere human atom, than in the heart of a 
populous city. The modern city does not make for neighborliness. 
It fosters individualism, egotism, self-sufficiency. It weakens 
social bonds, diminishes the sense of social dependence and impairs 
the consciousness of social responsibility." The modern Ismael,* 


whose hand is raised against all men, is not born in the desert, but 


5“At the same time, the impersonality of relationships, so characteristic of 
all modern life, is particularly marked in the city.” H. P. Fairchild, Outline 
of Applied Sociology, New York: The Macmillan Co., p. 237. 

6“As life is organized those of approximately the same income live in the 
same neighborhood. The rich live among the rich. The well-to-do live among 
.their own kind. The poor tend to be segregated to such a degree that the 
needy only know the needy.” W. J. Kerby, The Social Mission of Charity; 
New York, The Macmillan Company; p. 102. 

7™The modern proletarian who is as detached as the autumn leaf buffeted 
about by the wind, is a typical product of the city. He has no social outlook, 
regards himself as disinherited and is the enemy of the existing social order 
by instinct. A sympathetic and searching analysis of the mentality of the 
proletarian may be found in Werner Sombat, Das Proletariat, Frankfurt, 
Ruetten & Loening. 

8Gen. XVI. 7. 
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in the most densely populated spot of some large city and it is there 
that he has imbibed his anti-social doctrines and saturated his sou] 
with the hatred of his fellow men. 


Urban congestion is most disastrous to the sanctity of the home 
and destructive of the integrity of domestic life.° A true home in 
the full and beautiful sense of the term is almost unknown in the 
overcrowded portions of our large cities. The confined quarters 
of the dwelling make it desirable for the members of the family 
to seek their recreation away from the hearth, thus those happy 
reunions. that foster mutual attachment.are few and rare. The 
many distractions which the large city furnishes act like magnets 
which draw the various parts of the family away from under the 
parental roof. The city home is little more than an empty shell 
that has lost its charm and attractiveness. 

The incentives to pleasure are too many and too potent. Every 
night offers something different. Life becomes a continual round 
of pleasure. Excitement grows to be a necessity. 

The ugly promiscuity that obtains in the large city is a danger 
both to morals and to faith. The young people are thrown in with 
the most disreputable elements, and brush elbows daily with per- 


®“Of economic changes which tend to modify domestic life, the most con- 
spicuous is the unprecedented concentration of population in urban and indus- 
trial life. . . . To affirm that the migration to the cities, and the congestion 
of population which ensues, necessarily lessen domestic unity would be, of 
course, quite unjustifiable; but it is certainly true that these conditions are 
unfavorable for family life. . . . In general, the life of the city is pervaded 
by a sense of temporariness and homelessness, while the life of the country 
encourages domestic integrity. It is but a small minority of the population of 
a great city which is able to maintain privacy of domestic arrangement and to 
train those sentiments and traditions which gather about a home. The great 
proportion of the city’s population are industrial nomads, likely any day to fold 
their tents like the Arabs, and migrate to some better market for their labor 
and their wares; and, of these, a pitifully large proportion have not even tents 
to detain them, and herd together in the accidental companionship of the 
lodging house, the tenement and the street. Indeed, the migratory habit, which 
is forced upon the poor, begins to be a matter of choice among the pros- 
perous, and, instead of any place which can be permanently regarded as a 
home, we now observe, even among the luxurious, a preference for the pub- 
licity and changefulness of the flat and the hotel. Whatever advantages of 
economy or convenience there may be about this congested and shifting life, 
it certainly tends to discourage, either among rich or poor, that sentiment 
which maintains the unit of civilization. The Roman family had its symbol 
of continuity in the sacred fire, burning on the ancestral hearth; but it is not 
without difficulty that this sense of a sacred and permanent unity can 
maintained round the cooking stove of the tenement, the hot air register 0 
the boarding house, or even the steam radiator of the apartment hotel.” F. G. 
a Jesus Christ and the Social Question; New York, Grosset & Dunlap; 
p. 164. 
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sons that irradiate moral pollution. The playground of the chil- 
dren is the street, which is far from being a school of virtue. 

A peculiar feature of city life is its anonymity. A few steps will 
take anyone to an environment where he is unknown and where 
he does not feel the restraining influence of social control. Here 
there is no necessity to keep up even an appearance of decency. 
He can allow himself to drift. 

Amusement is supplied on a commercial basis. It is usually of 
low, if not dubious, quality. Pleasure resorts run for profit are 
always edging toward the forbidden. In this manner the public 
taste is corrupted and evil instincts are aroused. After some time 
the simpler and purer pleasures become unpalatable. The profes- 
sional purveyors of entertainment seek to intensify the desire for 


pleasure in order to fill their resorts and increase their profits. To 


their subtle arts young and old readily succumb. 

The ugliness of the congested districts, the remoteness from 
nature, the drab and gloomy monotony of the city street are factors 
which have a deadening influence on the higher aspirations of the 
soul. Beauty, especially the beauty of nature, elevates the soul; 
if beauty is absent, man is more willing to yield to the coarser and 
sensual attractions. To this we may add the undue preponderance 
of night life in the large city which encourages unnatural and per- 
verted modes of living. 

The lure of the large city is no mystery to him who understands 
our poor, frail and corrupt human nature.*° The large city with 
its facilities for sensual indulgence, its opportunities of acquiring 
wealth, the kaleidoscopic variety of its scenes, its possibilities of 
adventure, its intense life and excitement, its subtle appeal to every 
sense draws men into its nets as the bright flame attracts the moth. 
Hence we have in our days the drift towards the large city that 

10“Qn the whole, there is no doubt that the advantages and attractions of 
the city far outweigh its drawbacks for the average twentieth-century indi- 
vidual. Particularly after one has become habituated to urban life, any other 
type of existence seems tame and colorless, even though one’s city home be 
located in the most congested district.” H. P. Fairchild, 1. c. 237. That even 
the slum dweller becomes attached to his squalid surroundings and is un- 
willing to exchange his poor substitute of a home for a neat and cheerful 


abode in the country shows how quickly human tastes may deteriorate and 
human likes and dislikes be vitiated. 
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depopulates the country." The glamor of the city casts a spell over 
many that they are utterly unable to resist. : 

The large city has a distinct entity of its own.’* This we have 
sought to analyze and define as a necessary preliminary to our study 
of the work, the tasks and the difficulties that await a city pastor 
in his arduous sphere of activity which calls for courage, resource- 
fulness, vision, determination, energy and patience. 


PAROCHIAL LIFE IN THE LARGE City 


To secure an efficient and prompt administration of the means 
of grace, and to ensure proper and diligent care of souls, the dio- 
cese is organized on parochial lines. The parish is the ultimate 
social unit in ecclesiastical structure and connects the individual 
with the Church. Through the parish the pastoral office of the 
Church is actually discharged. Pastoral care requires personal 
contact and individual attention, and any unit of greater dimen- 


11“The movement from country to city is a world phenomenon.” Josiah 
Strong, The Challenge of the City; New York, p. 18. 

12 The sociological characteristics of the large city are succinctly and point- 
edly summarized by Dr. E. C. Hayes under nine headings, and since a good 
diagnosis is essential to the discovery of an appropriate remedy, we will give 
them with some curtailment, thus enabling the reader to visualize vividly and 
accurately the physiognomy and general complexion of the great city whose 
pastoral problems are engaging our attention. We quote: “The city is the 
home of industries. . . . A great many young persons go from country and 
village homes to seek employment in cities. Hence the population of cities 
contains a larger proportion of youth and of persons in the most vigorous 
years than of other groups. . . . In these crowded groups there is a com- 
parative lack of domesticity. . . . Multitudes live in boarding houses, clubs, 
or at hotels. . . . Neither are the homes so predominant as in country or 
village as the centers of life’s pleasures and values. . . . In the city the arti- 
ficial predominates over nature. . . . Man tends to feel himself a match for 
nature; only sickness, death, and the weather defy his powers. The multitude 
of men seems the mightiest agency within his observation, and the crowd tends 
to become his god. . . . The city is a place of tremendous stimulation. Sights, 
sounds and the activities of thousands bombard the senses. . . . The city is a 
place of extremes and of the most glaring contrasts. . . . From the over- 
stimulation and the extremes of city life there follows a tendency, but not a 
necessity, for the common individual to live on the surface of the mind, dis- 
tracted first by one stimulation and then by another, never reflecting deeply 
upon anything, and being far less intelligent for all his knowledge of the 
latest song, the latest style, and the latest newspaper sensation than the better 
type of villager and farmer. . . . In the great city there is so much of a 
given variety of humanity, and given varieties so tend to aggregate and inte- 
grate that we have the phenomenon of the quarters. This facilitates certain 
activities, intensifies certain traits, and hinders the spread of common sym- 
pathy, understanding, and social assimilation. . . . City life is characterized 
by anonymity. The next door neighbors may not know each other by name. 
ui Urban life is characterized by a heightened dependence of each indi- 
vidual and household upon communal activities.” Introduction to the Study 
of Sociology; New York, D. Appleton and Company: p. 60-65. 


. 
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sions than the parish would make these impossible. Christian life 
centers in the parish which takes the individual into its loving care, 
nurtures him in spiritual life, disciplines him to Christian manhood, 
and leads him to the threshold of the next world. Accordingly, 
our question of the adaptation of pastoral work to the needs of 
the large city resolves itself into this other question: How can 
parochial life be most effectively promoted under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that are attendant on urban concentration? 

The background of the huge city does not furnish favorable con- 
ditions for the development of parochial life. This proposition 
requires no argument, because the atmosphere of the large city is 
generally unpropitious to the growth of any organic social group. 
It exercises a disintegrating and dissolving influence upon organic 
structures and remakes them into artificial and arbitrary aggre- 
gates. It stands to reason that the parish cannot altogether escape 
this hostile influence and that it can maintain its corporative life 
only with a struggle. 

In view of the preceding observations, gathered from an induc- 
tive survey of actual conditions, the chief endeavor of the city 
pastor will be to build up and integrate the corporative life and the 
social compactness of the congregation in such a way that they 
will be able to withstand the solvent and antagonistic forces that 
are operative in a city environment. The fundamental law that 
is to guide his activity may take this form: Use every means to 
strengthen and reinforce the natural social bonds by which the 
faithful are attached to the parish, and try to establish as many 
new ties as possible by which individuals and groups may be brought 
into contact and closer intimacy with the church. The parish must 
make every effort to become a real center of attraction in the lives 
of the parishioners, it must become the hub around which a large 
number of their interests revolve. Therein lies the secret of over- 
coming the centrifugal tendencies so intensely active in a large 
city. 


13Cfr: H. Swoboda, Grossstadtseelsorge, Regensburg: 1909. This is a 
very thorough and scholarly study on the subject. It is based on personal 
investigations made in several of the larger cities of Germany, notably Berlin. 
The latter differs very little from our own great population centers. It is 
Progressive, cosmopolitan to a degree, commercialized, a beehive of swarming 
humanity, worldly in spirit, dominated by mammonism, pulsating with restless 
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In the small congregation of the country or the town, personal 
contact between the pastor and the members of his flock presents 
no particular difficulties. As a rule, the pastor knows all his par- 
ishioners by name, meets them frequently and interests himself jn 
their temporal affairs. This familiar intercourse knits the parish 
together more closely and emphasizes the social character of the 
religious community. 

Such personal relations do not exist in the large city parish.” 
Both the size of the ordinary city congregation and the fluctuating 
character of the population are a serious obstacle to the formation 
of personal relations between pastor and people. But the absence 
of the personal element weakens considerably the social bond that 
unites the congregation and tends to obliterate the original idea 
of which the Christian community is to be the expression. Con- 
tact between pastor and people is rare and confined to official tran- 
sactions. This aloofness is not conducive to a vigorous and flour- 
ishing parish life. Evidently, then, means must be found to estab- 


lish a personal contact between priest and people in a deliberate 
and systematic way. 


To bring about the social contact which is the substratum of 
the sanctifying influence of the parish two ways offer which 
promise success. 


activity, a center of social unrest; it has its vile slums, congested districts and 
obtrusive pleasure resorts. The Catholics are scattered among a preponder- 
antly non-Catholic population, a circumstance that makes pastoral work among 
them exceedingly difficult. The facilities for Catholic worship are altogether 
inadequate. Through the heroic work of the priests, by far too few, the 
Church has made progress in spite of adverse conditions. The pages of Dr. 
Swoboda’s book contain valuable data, telling statistics, shrewd observations 
and helpful suggestions. We shall not hesitate to draw heavily on its 
treasures. 

14 Actual church communion means much more than the obligatory attend- 
ance at holy Mass and the occasional and rare reception of the Sacraments. 
It means the continual inflow of sanctifying influences from the Christian 
community into the individual; helpful guidance at the hand of the pastor in 
the perplexities of life and gentle, yet forceful, steadying in critical moments; 
mutual correction, encouragement and edification; a wholesome discipline that 
envelops the whole of life, purifies it and lifts it to higher levels of Christian 
morality. That is the true meaning of the Christian community. This high 
aim can only be reached where there is real social contact, frequent inter- 
course and edifying intercommunion. The zealous pastor will be anxious 
to establish channels and multiply the avenues by which these salutary 
influences may reach every member of his flock. 

15]t will be well nigh impossible to realize the true ideal of the Christian 
community in the modern large city. Cfr.: Dr. C. Krieg, Die Wissenschaft der 
Seelenleitung; St. Louis, B. Herder; vol. 1, p. 462. 
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One is that the pastor make the acquaintance of those who live 
within his jurisdiction by visiting them in their homes. 

The other is that the parishioners be attracted towards the 
church by arrangements of a non-religious nature which will arouse 
the interest of those also who do not feel the need for religious 
consolation and assistance vividly enough to seek active church 
communion from purely spiritual motives. 

By combining these two means as the special circumstances 
suggest a vigorous parochial life may be built up and maintained 
in spite of the disintegrating influences of the large city. 


Rev. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 








THREE ANTI-SOCIAL DOCTRINES OF LUTHER 
By the Rev. JosrPH Huss Ein, S.J., Ph.D. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR oF ‘‘AMERICA”’ 


III. The Slave Will 


We now come to the third of the socially disastrous doctrines that 
Luther foisted upon the world, his dogma of the “slave will.” 
Man, whom all the centuries of Christianity had regarded as a 
morally responsible being, and whom the teachings of Our-Lord 
and the Sacred Scriptures had always presented in the same light, 
was now stripped by Luther of that great gift of free will upon 
which all accountability rests. Luther had thus anticipated the 
modern rationalist schools by almost four centuries. Their reasons 
are naturally based upon different grounds. Their materialism 
forces them to deny all forms of activity except physico-chemical 
reactions, since for them there is nothing in life but physics and 
chemistry, and there can hence be no deliberate moral action. 
Luther’s denial of free will was no less radical, and he was equally 
inconsistent, sublimely ignoring his dogma in his practice. 

If man is not responsible for either the good or the evil he does, 
as Luther so dogmatically held, why preach to the people? If 
he is compelled beyond his power of prevention to sin or to be 
virtuous, why make of him a subject for praise or blame? Such 
inconsistencies did not perplex Luther, but his hearers were often 
more logical than he. What wonder then if at times they lived up 
to the conclusions to which this dreadful doctrine inevitably led. 
Indeed, if taken seriously, it would alone suffice to ruin the whole 
social and civic life of mankind. 

But did Luther certainly mean to deny the freedom of the human 
will? I have been asked that question, and on careful study can- 
not hesitate to answer with the strongest affirmative. That he 
deliberately repudiated all liberty of human action where there is 
question of right or wrong, of good or evil, is clear from the fact 
that his elaborate work upon this subject was written as an answer 
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to the attack made upon him by Erasmus for precisely this denial 
of the free will. The apostate friar not merely admitted the charge 
brought against him, but gloried in it, by vehemently maintaining 
and defending his own dogma of “the slave will,” a phrase which 
he took from St. Augustine, again entirely misunderstanding, or 
else wilfully misinterpreting the great Doctor of the Church. 

The work of Erasmus, “De Libero Arbitrio Diatribe,” was pub- 
lished in 1524. In it the celebrated scholar argued that according 
to Luther not only all good, but all moral evil as well must be re- 
ferred back to God, who alone is thus made morally accountable 
for all sin as for all virtue in the world. This is contrary to the 
Divine nature and the Holiness of God. Again, according to 
Luther, God damns sinners eternally, although they can in no 
way be accountable for their sin, since they were without any 
human freedom in their action. This conflicts with the Divine 
Goodness and Mercy. Lastly, if Luther’s contention were correct, 
laws and punishments would be superfluous upon earth, since with- 
out free will no man could be held accountable for his deeds. Such 
was the argument of Erasmus. 

In making his answer Luther took for the very name of his book 
that significant title to which we have already referred, “De Servo 
Arbitrio,’ “Concerning the Slave Will.” While there is abundant 
contradiction in Luther’s volume, it remains clear that he denies 
the freedom of the human will in matters of virtue and sin: “Ra- 
pitur omnium voluntas, ut velit et faciat, sive sit bona sive mala.” 
“Everyman’s will is forced to will and do what is right or wrong.” 
That is the substance of his teaching, which in practice, of course, 
he constantly contradicts, and even in theory cannot hold consist- 
ently, since it is too monstrous an imposition on the human intelli- 
gence. Fortunately for Lutherans, Melanchthon would not accept 
this item of his master’s teachings. 

What is more, Luther even did not hesitate to ascribe a very 
strange and explicit contradiction to Almighty God Himself. God, 
he held, could in His “revealed will,” as made known in the holy 
Scriptures, declare His desire to save all men, while in His “secret 
will” this desire might be entirely negatived by Him. Were this 
preposterous doctrine accepted we could never be certain whether 
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any of the promises made by Almighty God, in the most express 
terms, through His Prophets and Apostles, might not be annulled 
by Him in His “secret will,” and so be ineffective. In a word, we 
could place no reliance whatsoever on the Word of God itself. A 
terrible conclusion to arrive at. That way, indeed, lies madness! 


It may be surprising to many, but it certainly is true, that 
Luther’s dogma of the absolute predestination of the damned to 
hell did not differ in any way from Calvin’s fatalistic teaching. As 
the Protestant theologian Taube says, and as has so often been re- 
peated, Luther escaped a pure fatalism through his inconsequence 
only. 

God and the devil, he tells us, in the passage which is partic- 
ularly characteristic, are struggling with one another for the human 
soul. Its actions are good or evil accordingly as one or the other 
gains possession. If the devil leaps into the saddle the soul has no 
choice but to do evil. It must obey every prick of his spur and 
every check of his bit and rein. It does so gladly, but must go as he 
drives it. It can neither choose its rider nor its course. Here is the 
blasphemous picture as Luther himself paints it: 

When the stronger comes upon us and makes us his prey, in wresting us 
from our former ruler, we become his servants and prisoners in such a way 
that we wish and gladly do whatever he wills. 

Thus the human will stands like a steed between the two. If God mounts 
into the saddle, man wills and goes according to God’s will, as the Psalmist 
has it: “I am become as a beast before thee: and am always with thee.” If 
however the devil leaps into the saddle, man wills and goes as the devil wills. 
It is not in his power to run to one of the two riders and offer his services 
to him; but the riders themselves struggle with one another for possession of 
the animal (“De Servo Arbitrio;’ Weimar Ed., Vol. XVIII, p. 633). 

Nothing could be clearer than this. Man is given no freedom 
either in the choice of his master—whether he is to belong to God 
or the devil—or in the moral direction of his life and its actions, 
since the rider determines that. But how, we wonder, could so 
abhorrent a doctrine have been reconciled with the Divine attri- 
putes by Luther. The fact is he made no attempt at any such 
reconciliation. He plainly stated that the entire doctrine cannot be 
reconciled with them, but must simply be accepted as he lays it 
down: “No application of the intellect,” he says, “no matter how 
hard we try, can ever save the holiness of God” (Jbid., p. 719}. 
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It is just according to God’s own good pleasure, he adds, that He 
“forsakes men, hardens and damns them.” He damns the innocent 
because it pleases Him, wmmeritos damnat (Ibid., p. 730). Could 
any doctrine be more blasphemous, could any be more destructive 
of the moral order in social life? 

I have here singled out but three of Luther’s anti-social dogmas. 
A long list might be added here to show how far indeed these are 
from exhausting the unsocial and immoral principles to be found 
in his writings and strenuously defended by him. Of these facts 
little is known to the ordinary reader, whether Catholic or Protest- 
ant. But what has been quoted in the three articles printed here 
should suffice to discredit whatever little authority Luther may still 
possess with the modern world. As a religious teacher no one can 
regard him seriously, even though only the three doctrines consid- 
ered here are taken into account with all their logical consequences : 
Luther’s teaching on good works, on sin, and on the “slave will.” 
May his quadricentenary, that has now closed, serve also as his 
obsequies! How far different the response given by the entire 
world to the glorious commemoration of the Catholic poet Dante! 











BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Druy, S.J. 


The Affective Interpretation of John 


The Catholic exegete should first and foremost set forth and 
defend the literal and historical meaning, which John clearly in- 
tended to express and the Holy Spirit guaranteed. Only by safe- 
guarding that literal and historical exposition does one evince such 
loyalty to the legislations of the Holy Office and the Biblical Com- 
mission, as should be radiated by every scholar who is part of the 
“joy and crown”? of the Holy See. And only they, who are abso- 
lutely loyal to that Apostolic See, are safe in extending, or typi- 
cally interpreting the literal and historical sense of John to the 
full length of patristic exegesis. 

Disloyalty to Rome led to the Lutheran canon of private judg- 
ment, which made the Bible to mean whatsoever you will. 
Luther’s free fling from Rome was wild. Calvin gave it a sem- 
blance of discretion. He gratuitously postulated the personal in- 
spiration of the reader of the Bible; and affixed the stamp of in- 
fallibility upon the vagaries and vaporings of the affective inter- 
pretations of any one who “got religion.” To offset the riotous 
revel, which is consequent upon the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
canons of exegesis, in the Protestant, free lance, symbolical inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ, Catholic Biblical scholars should be 
definite and definitive in their exposition of the single, literal, and 
historical meaning of John the historian. 


9 


Fr. MARTINDALE’S START IN EXEGESIS 


What a pity, then, it is that Father Martindale, S.J., while teach- 
ing Catholics How to Read St. John’s Gospel, unduly stresses the 
affective, mystic meanings which the Fourth Gospel may arouse 
in the reader; whereas he fails duly to emphasize the historical ele- 
ments, which are everywhere of the utmost importance to a Cath- 


1 Philippians, IV. 
2 Catholic World, Taly to October, 1919. 
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olic understanding of John. He does not, indeed, go in for “such 
minute application of the narrative to the thing symbolized’’*® as 
does the exegetical school of Alexandria; and yet he is more Alex- 
andrian than Antiochian in an exposition of John, which may 
mislead his readers to view John’s history as a “mystic contempla- 
tion of the Gospel’”* by “this supreme among mystics.’”* 

I. The Method of Origen. As if to tell the reader frankly 
that his principles of hermeneutics are Alexandrian, Fr. Martin- 
dale introduces his doctrinal exposition of the Fourth Gospel*® by 
quoting a famous passage from the brilliant Origen, the hapless 
leader of Alexandrian exegetical methods. The quotation is only 
partial. We translate more at length: 

The meaning of John’s Gospel no one can grasp, unless he have reclined 
upon the bosom of Jesus; and from Jesus have received Mary, to be his own 
mother. Yea, such an one must he be, as to become another John; so as, like 
John, to be pointed out as Jesus by Jesus. For, according to those that have 
correctly extolled her, no one save Jesus is the Son of Mary. Yet Jesus says to 
His Mother, “Behold thy son”; and not, “Behold, he also is thy son.” Hence 
it is the same as if He had said, “Behold, this is Jesus whom thou didst beget.” 
For every man, who is perfected, no longer liveth, but in him Christ liveth. 
And since in him Christ liveth, of him is said to Mary, “Behold thy son, the 
Christ.” Therefore, there is no need to insist on the intelligence we require, in 
order worthily to pick out the meaning, which is hid away in the storehouse of 
sherds of the worthless literal sense. Especially is this so because the letter 
is read by all, who chance upon it; and the meaning, which is sensed through 
the medium of the voice, is heard by all, who lend corporeal ear thereto.” 

Only the first sentence of the above is quoted by Fr. Martin- 
dale. It is quite capable of bearing to the reader a right idea, 
which is not in the mind of Origen nor expressed by Fr. Martin- 
dale, the idea of childlike, Catholic faith, energized by love, as 
necessary for the understanding of John. We must be ever trust- 
ful of Jesus at work in His Church; and of Our Blessed Mother, 
the chief member of the Mystic Christ. By that trustfulness we 
shall be as little children in the Church. “Unless ye be converted, 


and become like little children, ye may not enter into the Kingdom 


3 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 474. 

* Cf. Decree Lamentabili, No. 16, of the Holy Office; Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2016 

5 Catholic W orld, "August, 1919, p. 623. 

® Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 468. 

7 In Joannem, I. 6; P. G. 14 32, Cf. also A. E. Brooke, The Commentary of 
Origen on S. John’s ‘Gospel. The text revised with a critical introduction and 
indices. Vol. 1. (Cambridge: University Press. 1896). p. 7. 
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of Heaven. Whoso humbleth himself like to this little child, he js 
the greater in the Kingdom of Heaven.’”* “He who does not, 
like a child, receive the Kingdom of God, may not enter into it’® 


The Kingdom of Heaven, of God, is the Messianic Kingdom, 
the Church, of which Jesus is the King. To enter into that. King- 
dom, and to be in the Catholic Church fully, it behooves us not to 
be self-sufficient, independent thinkers, who strike out along new 
lines of interpretation of St. John; but rather, with childlike sim- 
plicity, trust, and love, to accept traditional exegesis, and “not to 
change the boundaries, set by the Fathers.”*° That is the mind of 
Benedict XV, expressed to the bishops of the Church: 

It behooves that ye raise up many and most fit defenders . . . to take issue 
with those who hanker after profane novelties, dare to interpret Sacred Scrip- 
ture as if it were merely a human book, throw over opinions that have been 
accepted in the Church from venerable antiquity, or so neglect her magisterium 
as to make little of, or to pass by in silence, or treacherously and rashly to 
distort to their own way of thinking, the Constitutions of the Apostolic See and 
the decrees of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. May all Catholics follow 
the golden rule of the holy doctor; and, giving ear to their Mother, abide in all 
modesty within the ancient boundaries, set by the Fathers and ratified by the 
Church,11 

Origen departed from the tradition of the Church. He did not 
always read Scripture with childlike trust in the infallible deposi- 
tory of Holy Writ. We complete the quotation from his works; 
because it is a fair instance of his exegetical method. 

Origin omits to expose a simple historical fact of the Gospel 
of John. That fact is not worth the while to his great intellect; 
it belongs to the “storehouse of sherds of the worthless literal 
sense.” What stimulates the Alexandrian is the mystic sense, 
which he deems to be hid away in the cast off heap of worthless 
sherds. The historical fact may be “read by all who chance upon 
it.” When the Gospel is read at liturgical service, the literal “mean- 
ing, which is sensed through the medium of the voice, is heard 
by all, who lend corporeal ear thereto.” And yet only that worth- 
less historical, literal meaning of John XIX. 26 ff. is certain. The 


8 Matthew XVIII. 3, 4. 

® Mark X. 15. 

1%St, Jerome, Epistole 63, 2. 

11 Encyclical on St. Jerome, Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September, 1920, p. 404- 
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symbolism of that historical fact, if such there be, can be got only 
from the sources of tradition. 

What is here the certain, literal, historical meaning? The dele- 
gation of John by Jesus to care for Mary in His stead.” The 
little home of Nazareth is gone. ‘The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of heavens have nests; but the Son of Man hath not whereon 
to lay His head,’** save only the hard wood of the cruel cross. 
This poverty, Jesus knows, His loyal Mother will gladly share. 
Fitting it is that the dearest member of the mystic Christ be nearest 
to the crucified Head in poverty, abnegation, and satisfaction for 
sin. And fitting it is that the loving Son of Mary ask His dear 
friend John to provide for her the means of livelihood which He 
- has not. That is the certain, historical meaning of Jesus, which 
the Alexandrian exegesis of Origen finds too corporeal, and ma- 
terial—a ‘‘worthless literal sense.” 

There may be a typical meaning, which the Holy Spirit here 
intends. It may be that John at the foot of the cross is the type 
of the soul in grace. Our dying Saviour may have given Mary 
to us as our Mother. By grace we become the adopted sons of 
God the Father, the adopted brothers of Jesus, and the adopted 
children of Mary. We may have the dignity by grace, “like John, 
to be pointed out as Jesus by Jesus” on Calvary. But if the Au- 
thor of Holy Writ intended to superadd this typical sense to the 
clear, literal, historical meaning of the dying Saviour, the Holy 
Spirit revealed the interpretation to the Church. Only from 
the sources of Divine tradition may we know that revelation, if it 
was entrusted to the magisterium infallible. However, before 
seeking patristic evidence for a typical interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel, we should in loyalty to the Biblical Commission first strive 
to understand it literally and historically. This is what Fr. Mar- 
tindale fails to emphasize, when he teaches Catholics How to Read 
St. John’s Gospel affectively. 

II, A’ Wrong Start. To introduce one’s exposition of St. 
John by the above citation of Origen is to make a wrong start. A 
right start would have been a reference to the legislation of Rome 


12 John XIX. 26, 27. 
18 Matthew VIII. 20; Luke IX. 58. 
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on the historical worth of John. The criterion of the great Alex- 
andrian sounds very beautiful; but it may lead some readers as far 
astray as would the canon of Calvin. To be conscious of having 
“reclined upon the bosom of Jesus,” or of having “received Mary 
to be his own Mother,” is no more a guarantee to a Catholic lay- 
man that he knows How to Read St. John’s Gospel, than an out- 
and-out subjective certainty of personal inspiration was guarantee 
to Calvin that he rightly taught Protestants how to reform Rome. 
To be absolutely loyal to the Church, to recline upon her bosom, 
to receive her as one’s Mother, to be scrupulously faithful to her 
every legislation, to “abide in all modesty within the ancient 
boundaries, set by the Fathers and ratified by the Church,’—that 
is a guarantee that one grasps aright the meaning of John. One 
may be seriously deluded in one’s personal conviction of having 
“reclined upon the bosom of Jesus”; and learned by revelation 
from the Sacred Heart just what is the meaning of the Fourth 
Gospel. One may not be so deluded by following the exegetical 
canon of Trent. Most decisive is the Council of Trent against such 
free fling in exegesis as the criterion of Origen would allow. It 
legislates : 


Moreover, to keep unblushing impudence within bounds, (the council) de 
crees that no one, relying on his own judgment, in things of faith and morals 
. twist Sacred Scripture to his own meanings, and dare to interpret Holy 
Writ either against that meaning, which has been held and is held by Holy 
Mother the Church, whose right it is to decide the true meaning and interpre- 
tation of Sacred Scripture, or against the unanimous consent of the Fathers.14 


You note that Trent’s rule of faith is the Church, and not one’s 
personal conviction of having “reclined upon the bosom of Jesus.” 
Modernists may have fancied that they so reclined. And yet, “to 
keep their unblushing impudence within bounds,” the Biblical 
Commission upholds the historicity of John against the mere sym- 
bolical, mystic, Modernistic interpretation thereof.*° This legisla- 
tive body, far more safely than Origen’s canon, will guide one to - 
“that meaning which has been held and is held by Holy Mother 
the Church.” The exegete, whose chief aim is to read John after 


14 Session iv, 8 April, 1546, Decree on the Publication and Use of the Sacred 
Books; Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 786. 


15 Decree of 29 May, 1907; Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., Nos. 
2110-2112. 
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the manner of Roman normative legislation, runs no risk of being 
misunderstood to interpret the Fourth Gospel affectively,—by the 
Ritschlian delusion of Christ-values——as if John the Historian 
were merely “hymning the Communion of the Soul with Christ.” 


Two RESULTS OF THIS WRONG START 


At least two bad results of Alexandrian methods have vitiated 
the exegesis of Fr. Martindale. 

I. Love, not Logic, the Canon of Exegesis. First, he substi- 
tutes love for logic in the interpreter. This may not be under- 
stood by the reader to mean the love of little children of the King- 
dom, who “giving ear to their Mother, abide in all modesty within 
the ancient boundaries, set by the Fathers and ratified by the 
Church.” It may mislead them to a Calvinistic, Ritschlian,—any- 
thing but a Catholic.——canon of exegesis. Neither natural nor 
supernatural love is guarantee that the interpreter is giving the 
sensus ecclesi@. Even if he has experienced a “positive exultation 


9917 


of spirit,’** while hugging to himself the delusion of having “re- 


clined upon the bosom of Jesus,” the interpreter may most egregi- 
ously fail to grasp the meaning of John. Fr. Martindale does not 
bespeak the mind of Benedict XV, when, in teaching Catholics 
How to Read St. John’s Gospel, he passes over Roman legislation, 
and lays down Origen’s canon of love. It is love, not logic, that 
leads the reader along devious ways unto the end. Note how love 
looms large in the. following: 


What lives in the Gospel is first, the human love which may bring poor and 
peasant to the side of Jesus weary by the well, bowed at the Apostle’s feet, and 
making Magdalene His messenger; and then the outpouring of a Spirit which 
a very child, be he but pure in heart, can recognize and welcome far better than 
can scholarship; Love, at the last, is better, as interpreter, than logic. Even the | 
outlined explanations of these pages must be forgotten, in their thin separate 
poverty: once the mind has found contact with John’s mind, and moves freely 
in his circuit of ideas, the world of his Gospel need no longer be mapped out by 
diagrams be they never so exact; its air can be breathed, its mountains scaled, 
its valleys rested in; it can become our home and familiar dwelling-place.18 


There you have it: love and Love are all that are needed. No 


16 Catholic World, October, 1919, p. 81. 
17 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 459. 
18 Catholic World, October, 1919, p. 69. 
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need of the Biblical Commission; no need of the scholarship of its 
consultors; no need of reason’s toil nor of any scholarship what- 
soever. The reader gets the notion that the Fathers and “even 
the outlined explanation of Fr. Martindale’s pages must be for- 
gotten . . . once the mind has found contact with John’s 
mind.”’ Given love+Love,—presto, they equate exact interpreta- 
tion. Human love of Jesus,—well, there is certainly no need of 
scholarship for that. Divine Love, “the outpouring of a Spirit,’— 
why, even “‘a very child, be he but pure in heart, can recognize and 
welcome (that) far better than can scholarship.” The best inter- 


preter of St. John is not your logical mind, not even your reason 
following in the wake of the Fathers; but love, Love, LOVE. 
“Love, at the last, is better, as interpreter, than logic.” That is 


the unfortunate, misguiding impression produced upon the reader 
by this studied reticence of “the ancient boundaries, set by the 
Fathers and ratified by the Church.” 

If this be true, then Calvin was right; the reader of the Bible is 
personally inspired to interpret its meaning. If he fancy that Love 
breathes love into his soul, he may with unblushing impudence 
flaunt his trumped up infallibility against even the unanimous con- 
sent of the Fathers. 

II. A Wrong Analysis of Faith. The second bad result of 
Alexandrian methods in Fr. Martindale’s exegesis is his exaggera- 
tion of the affective and the belittling of the intellectual, in the 
preambles to, and the formal act of faith. Here are a few instances 
in point. Since Christ has wrought miracles, 


There is no real excuse for not turning the will towards belief. . . . Na- 
thaniel is “shocked” into submission by Christ’s miracle of clairvoyance. . . 
The Samaritan woman (is) “shocked” in her turn by Christ’s having read her 
thoughts.19 

The will is turned towards belief because of the reason’s judg- 
ment that God has spoken. But this turning of the will towards 
belief is not the formal act of faith; it is merely one of the pre- 
ambles to faith, and not the most important. Faith is essentially of 
the reason; and the preambles thereto are chiefly of the reason. 


19 The italics are Father Martindale’s; they emphasize the function of the 
will towards belief. Cf. Catholic World, October, 1919, p. 74, 
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What about that shock, which Fr. Martindale finds in the an- 
alysis of the faith of Nathaniel and the Samaritan woman? Why, 
a shock is of the emotions, rather than of the reason. And faith 
is formally of the reason alone. There may have been an emo- 
tional shock, antecedent to the faith of Nathaniel and the Samari- 
tan woman; but such an emotional shock neither entered into the 
formal act of faith, nor constituted an important element of the 
preambles to faith. Then why does Fr. Martindale emphasise this 
supposititious shock? Because he is dilly-dallying along a danger- 
ous ledge, and will shortly lose his footing entirely. According to 
the Vatican Council,”® it is of faith that the act of faith is an assent 
of the reason. Fr. Martindale’s act of faith is something else. | 

To be sure-footed in regard to the act of faith, one must remem- 
ber that it is reason’s assent; and not an act either of the will or of 
the emotions. Fr. Martindale forgets that reason, and reason 
alone, elicits the formal act of faith. He represents Our Lord 
appealing to a sort of Kantian Ought, a Ritschlian value-judgment, 
a Modernistic sense, within the Jews: 


There ought to be in you an interior response to My words. Something 
in you,—you somehow,—ought to leap up and cry, “Yes, that is true! I know 
it. I affix my seal to it. My whole self is explained by it, and rushes to wel- 
come it.” 21 

That “interior response,’ of “something in you,—you some- 
how,” your “whole self,’—is not reason’s assent on the authority 
of God revealing. It is not the Catholic act of faith; but rings 
more like a categoric imperative, a Kantian “Ought to leap up and 
cry.” Fr. Martindale forcibly reminds us of Ritschl’s value-judg- 
ment, and the Modernistic sense. The faith, whereby “my whole 
self . . . rushes to welcome” Christ’s words, seems to “con- 
sist in a deep rooted sense, which arises from the need of God.” 
But this Modernistic sense, lying dormant in the recesses of the 
subconscious, and finally aroused into a consciousness of need of 
God, has been condemned by the encyclical Pascendi” as an errone- 
ous explanation of faith. 


What else is Fr. Martindale’s “interior response”? Certainly 


20 Session III, Chapters 3 and 4; and corresponding canons. 
21 Catholic World, October, 1919, p. 77. 
227 September, 1907, Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2075. 
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not reason’s deliberate act of adherence to a truth on the authority 
of Christ revealing. For he goes on to say: 


But is not this the strangest doctrine? Does it not reduce all the act of faith 
to mere feeling and emotion? Whether or no, St. John states this as clearly as 
possible.2% 

That from a Catholic theologian, after the decrees of the Vatican 
and all the legislation against Modernism! “Whether or no”! It 
makes no difference to him “whether or no” his interpretation of 
John “reduce all the act of faith to mere feeling and emotion”! 
To clear himself of the mere suspicion of Modernism, Fr. Martin- 
dale should have said most emphatically: No, faith is not “mere 
teeling or emotion.” He leaves us doubtful. He answers, 
“Whether or no,’—as if it mattered not to him “whether or no” 
faith were ‘‘mere feeling and emotion.”” He boggles no more. He 
loses his footing; and tumbles down from Catholic truth. 

We read on. Our surprise increases. His formal act of faith 
is becoming less and less the assent of the reason; it is taking on 
more and more the form of a Lutheran, Ritschlian, Modernistic 


sense. Weare told: 


Grace solicits the attention in the first instance; I look: it illuminates the 
mind, in the next; I see: it strengthens the will, in the last; I adhere. I “see,” 
“hear,” “come,” “believe,” am. But how do I know that has happened? Well, 
how do I ever know that I am alive? or not dreaming? or not hypnotized? By 
direct intuition. Immediate awareness. I know it. It is vital experience. It is 
no good telling me I’m not alive. And, if I believe, it is no good telling me 
I do not. Is not this reducing Faith to “feeling”? Not exactly . . . But some 
other name than feeling must be found for that precise mode of consciousness 
which awakes and responds to grace.24 


In his affective analysis of the act of faith, Fr. Martindale seems 
uncertain whether it is of the will or of the emotions. One thing, 
however, is clear enough. To him, faith is not of the reason. At 
Capharnaum, during the Eucharistic discourse,” the Jews failed of 


faith, because they failed of grace——to catch up and bear along 
their wills. That is what Fr. Martindale thinks: 


Why, they, like many an inquirer, may even have given in their intellectual 
assent to Christ’s claims. But not yet is that faith. You will find would-be 
converts yielding freely to the force of an argument; owning that the “Catholic 


23 Catholic World, October, 1919, p. 77. 
24 Catholic World, October, 1919, pp. 79-80. 
25 John 6. 
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position” is by them irrefutable ; still you may know clearly that not yet are they 
“believing” ; not yet is the vital contact established. Only when grace “catches” 
the will, is Eternal Life begun.?6 

Our Lord said: “Father, forgive them: they know not what 
they do.”*” He attributed their lack of faith to a failure of reason 
to grasp the truth. Fr. Martindale, in his analysis of faith, assigns 
lack of grace in the will as the cause of Jewish infidelity to Christ. 
“Only when grace ‘catches’ the will, is Eternal Life begun.” 

In this last analysis of faith by Fr. Martindale, the preambles 
to faith are “attention” and illumination of the mind; but the act 
of faith, whereby one adheres, is said to be an act of the will. 
Grace “strengthens the will, 1x the last; I adhere.” But I cannot 
demonstrate this activity of grace. “It is vital experience.” “I 
know it.” “By direct intuition. Immediate awareness.”** The 
Lutheran and Calvinist talk just this way. They say with Fr. 
Martindale: “If I believe, there is no good telling me I do not.” 


Fr. Martindale senses danger in this analysis. So he asks: “Is 
not this reducing Faith to ‘feeling’? Oh, no; “not exactly”! 
It will not do to reduce faith to feeling. Luther did that. The 
Modernists did that. We must find “some other name than feel- 
ing’ for the act of faith. How will the word sense do? Never! 
That Modernistic sense has been condemned in Pascendi. We do 
not know just how rightly to dub Fr. Martindale’s act of faith. 
A Kantian Ought, a Ritschlian value-judgment, a Modernistic 
sense,—any one of those names would fit that “vital experience,” 
that immanent “something in you”; but would be male sonans or 
worse. So we leave it to him to find “some other name than feel- 
ing.” This much we know; he does not honestly, clearly, unflinch- 
ingly explain faith as a simple act of the reason, assenting to a 
truth on the authority of God revealing. He shies at Catholic 
truth about faith and finally bounds away from it into the va- 
garies of Modernism. Origen’s canon of love, in the interpreta- 
tion of John, does not lead him to “abide within the ancient boun- 
daries, set by the Fathers and ratified by the Church.” 


26 Catholic World, September, 1919, p. 786. 
*? Luke XXIII. 34, 
°8 Catholic World. October, 1919, pp. 79-80. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL OF EXEGESIS 


We have aligned Fr. Martindale’s interpretation of John with one 
of the fundamental principles of the Alexandrian school of ex- 
egesis. Love, without logic, has led him to write many state- 
ments, which may mislead his readers away from the proper in- 
terpretation of John as an historian. In the Fourth Gospel, he 
postulates not only John’s “intuitions, mystical and sublime, but 
a purposed attention to the thought that surrounded him.’’® Does 
this mean that John wrote up “the thought that surrounded him” 
at the end of the first century? If so, Fr. Martindale favors the 
Modernistic fiction that John is a witness, not of Christ, but rather 
of the Christian life of his time. And the same impression is made 
upon one who reads that John was, in earlier years, “steeped in 
Jewish prejudice” ;*° whereas, in old age, the perspective of his, 
vision of the life of Christ was through a new atmosphere. “For 
the aged author a perspective had been created, otiose details elimi- 
nated, hard edges softened, disparate elements fused, interconnec- 
tions established, and an atmosphere interposed.”** Lo, the va- 
garies into which one is led, who neglects the decrees of Rome 
and affectively interprets by Origen’s canon of love! 

Why is Origen’s canon of interpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
entirely wrong? Because it is plumb counter to the fact that 
John is an historian. Why does not the Biblical Commission 
decree that “‘the meaning of John’s Gospel no one can grasp, un- 
less he have reclined upon the bosom of Jesus’? Because that 
statement of Origen relegates the historical meaning of the 
Fourth Gospel to a “storehouse of sherds of the worthless literal 
sense”; and so is dangerous in a matter of faith, Why does 
Trent insist on the sensus ecclesie and the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers, as our guide in the interpretation of Holy Writ? 
In order “to keep within bounds the unblushing impudence” of 
those, who neglect ecclesiastical and patristic testimony and are 
satisfied with the affective witness of a “positive exultation of 
spirit.” 


29 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 461. 
30 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 461. 
31 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 466. 
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The. Alexandrian neglect of John the historian is wrong. The 
Fourth Gospel is symbolical in very few of its meanings. What 
symbolism it has, is either a typical, inspired meaning; or an 
extension, by the Holy Spirit, of the one, pervading, historical 
sense, which the sacred writer intends. That one, pervading, his- 
torical sense of the Gospel is what Origen and his followers 
neglect. The influence of Alexandrian philosophy, which caused 
Philo to go far astray from the inspired meaning of the Old 
Testament, led Origen and Clement at times to treat the Gospels 
as a mystic contemplation rather than as historical works. But 
they had not the guidance of the Pontifical decrees, which 
Father Martindale neglects. 

I. Origen, 185-253, followed the Platonic trichotomy: the 
threefold division of body, soul, and spirit. Accordingly, he 
sought a threefold meaning in the Bible: the corporeal, moral, 
and spiritual. He made most of the spiritual; and, in fact, ex- 
plicitly denied that the historical meaning is to be looked for 
everywhere in Scripture. Many of the details of Genesis 1-3, and 
of the law of Moses, for instance, are not to be interpreted 
literally (cwparixds ) ; their meaning is mystic.*? Hence the errors 
of Origen. Had he realized the utter impossibility of a spiritual 
extension of a meaning, without a meaning to extend, he might 
have been saved from error. To “have reclined (im fancy) upon 
the bosom of Jesus, and from Jesus to have received (im mystic 
contemplation) Mary to be one’s own mother,” is no guarantee of 
sane, Catholic exegesis of Holy Writ. The school of Origen went 
beyond all bounds in their use of allegorical interpretation, and 
their neglect of the historical meaning of the Gospels.** 

IT. St. Clement of Alexandria, 190-210, even before the time 
of Origen, drew a clear cut line of demarcation to separate the 
Synoptics from the Fourth Gospel. Eusebius preserves the fol- 
lowing from Clement: 


Then John, the last of all, having seen that the historical facts were revealed 


32 Cf. Hermeneutica Biblica. By Vincent Zapletal, O. P. (Freiburg, Switzer- 
land: Veith, 1897), p. 21. 

33 Cf. Hermeneutica Biblica. By Dr. Stephan Szekely, University of Buda- 
pest (Freiburg in Br.: Herder, 1902), p. 414. 
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in the Gospels, was led by his friends, and inspired by the Holy Spirit to write 
a spiritual Gospel. Thus far Clement.84 


The “historical facts” (7a cwpatind) are the sensus corporalis 
of the Alexandrian school of interpretation. The synoptics were 
the “historical Gospel” (evayyédvov té cwpatixdv) which set forth 
the historical facts of the life of Jesus. 

The “spiritual Gospel” (edayyédov to wvevpatixdv) of John, is 
in antithesis to the “historical Gospel” (ta cwpatixa) of the 
Synoptists. The antithesis cannot be admitted. It is true that 
there is more of the historical and less of the doctrinal, in the 
Synoptics than in John. The Fourth Gospel contains the history 
of only a few days of the public ministry of Jesus, whereas the 
Synoptists cover many days thereof. Yet all four Gospels are 
first and foremost historical documents. To separate John from 
the rest, as a spiritual Gospel segregated from an historical, is 
clearly an error of Alexandrian exegesis. 

In the above passage, which Eusebius hands down to us, 
Clement alludes to an early tradition of the way John wrote his 
Gospel. St. Jerome narrates the story in greater detail: 


Church history tells the tale that, when he was urged by the brethren to 
write, he made reply, he would do so, if they would ordain a fast in common 
and would all make petition for him to God. After this had been done, he 
was filled by revelation and gave forth that heaven-sent prologue.*5 


The Muratorian Fragment, A. D. 195-205, witnesses to the 
same tradition : 


To his fellow disciples and bishops, as they urged him, he rejoined: “Fast 
with me these three days. And let us tell one another what has been revealed 
to each.” That very night, it was revealed to Andrew the Apostle that all 
should testify, and John should write up the whole in his own name.8¢ 

34 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, vi. 14; P. G. 20:551. : 

85 Cf. the preface to the Commentary on St. Matthew. St. Jerome is char- 
acteristically and catachrestically strong in the last clause: “revelatione saturatus 
illud procemium e ccelo veniens eructavit,”—that is, “glutted by revelation, he 
belched forth that heaven-sent prologue.” : 

86 We translate from Tregelles’ facsimile of this most ancient witness to the 
canon of the Roman Church, as it is printed in Cornely, Jntroductionis in U. T. 
libros sacros compendium, 7th ed. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1911), p. 684. The text 
is as follows: 

Cohortantibus condescipulis et eps, suis 

dixit: conieiunate mihi odie (hodie) triduo (triduum), et 

quid cuique fuerit revelatum, alterutrum 

nobis enarremus. Eadem nocte reve- 

latum andrez ex apostolis, ut recognis- _ 
centibus (recognoscentibus) cuntis (cunctis) Iohannis suo nomine 
cunta (cuncta) discribret (describeret). 
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We have not hesitated to incorporate the usual emendations of a text which 
has reached us from the hand of a very bad speller. For alterutrum, read 
alterutri, or utrum, daTepov, This latter conjecture is interpreted by Cornely: 
“utrum evangelium scribendum set, necne.” 

Resch* considers that, in the Muratorian Fragment, “fellow dis- 
ciples” (condiscipuli) and “revealed” (revelatum) correspond with 
Clement’s terms “‘friends,”’ yvdouuor, and “inspired by the Holy 
Spirit,” deopopndets. The legend is of little worth. Resch thinks 
it took its rise from the twofold motif in John’s Gospel, the historical 
and the spiritual. The historical element is by the legend assigned 
to the fact that all testified (recognoscentibus cunctis); the spir- 
itual element, to the fact that each told the other what revelation 
he had received (quid cuique fuerit revelatum). This theory is 
pretty nearly as far fetched as is the story, which it purports to 
illuminate. 

This worthless legend of the origin of the Fourth Gospel is 
accepted and misinterpreted, by Fr. Martindale: 


The Gospel, by all tradition, was the work of his extreme old age, written 
down, as tradition again suggests, by the intimate disciples of the aged Apostle, 
men conversant with his innermost thought, and schooled to listen to his preach- 
ing and dictation.38 

Tradition suggests no such thing. Eusebius cites Clement to 
the effect that John was “led by his friends, and inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to. write a spiritual Gospel.” St. Jerome says, he 
“was urged by the brethren to write . . . was filled by revela- 
tion, and gave forth that heaven sent prologue.” The Muratorian 
Fragment assigns to the disciples only this urge: “it was revealed 
to Andrew the Apostle that all should testify, and John write up 
the whole in his own name.” There is, in this legendary tradition, 
no trace of Fr. Martindale’s notion that “the Gospel . . . was 


written down, as tradition again suggests, by the intimate dis- 
ciples of the aged Apostle.” 


87 Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. By Alfred Resch. 
Part III (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897), pp. 32 ff. 


38 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 462. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Biblical Associate Editor, Hommeric anp PastoraL REvIEW: Yoy 
say in the current Hommetic (p. 15): “For the author of Josue appeals to the 
Book of Jashar in proof of the miraculous Divine intervention at Gabaon, when 
the hailstorm prevented the scorching rays of the sun.” I read (Josue X. 11) 
of many having been killed by the hailstones, but nowhere of God’s having sent 
the hail to temper the sun’s heat. Would you have us take the hailstorm as 
an explanation of how the sun is said to have stood in the midst of the heavens? 
I am loth to think so, but the words in their context seem to imply this. For 
myself, I regard the account of the stupendous event in Josue as an instance 
of the truth of phenomena, i. ¢., of what appeared to the senses. The sacred 
writers “went by what sensibly appeared.” Whether the Almighty suspended 
for a space the motion of the heavenly bodies, or so refracted the rays of the 
sun and moon as to make these bodies appear to stand still, the truth of 
Scripture requires us to believe that those who were there on that day witnessed 
the phenomenon. N. N. 


Reply: The Amorite Kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Lachis, Jer- 
imoth, and Eglon,—cities of southern Judah,—laid siege to Gibeon, 
a short distance northeast of Jerusalem. The Gibeonites appealed 
to Josue for help. He attacked the Amorites so vigorously that 
night as to drive them eastward to Beth Horon and the valley of 


Ajjalon. There a miraculous hailstorm overtook the retreating foe, 
and killed even more than had fallen by the sword.’ 


1. Our Interpretation. After this victory, Josue commanded, 
and the miraculous Divine intervention was renewed. The storm 
clouds prevented the scorching rays of the sun from Josue’s fagged 
out army; and caused a darkness, which baffled the foe. Against 
the murderous, preternatural hailstones, the Amorites could not, in 
such baffling darkness, rally their forces for an attack. We translate 
the passage in question: 


Then Josue . . . said before the eyes of Israel: 

“O sun, be silent over Gibeon; 

And thou, O moon, over the vale of Ajjalon.” 

Then the sun was silent, and the moon ceased, 

Till that the folk took vengeance on their foes. 

Is not this written in the “Book of Jashar’”? 

Then the sun ceased in the midst of the heavens: 

And hasted not to go on nearly all the day long. 
Yea, there never was such a day as that, either before it or thereafter, when 
Jahweh gave ear to the voice of a man, while Jahweh fought for Israel. ? 


1Josue X. 5-11. 
2Josue X. 12-14. 
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In Josue’s command to the sun, “be silent,” dém, the imperative 
of the verb damdm is used. This verb always means “‘to be silent,” 
either in speech or in action, “to cease from an action. The Baby- 
lonian word for eclipse is damu, the silence of the sun or of the 
moon. Here the metaphor means “cease from lighting and burn- 
ing.” Josue desired the renewal of the darkness, which had pre- 
ceded the hailstorm. This darkness would prevent the light and 
heat of the sun; by it the defeated foe would be still more baffled. 
Moreover, Josue bade the moon to “be silent,” to “cease from light- 
ing.” He wished a pitch dark night, to offset an attack by moon- 
light. 

His command was obeyed. “Jahweh gave ear to the voice of a 
man.” By storm clouds, God removed the darkness; “the sun was 
silent,” it ceased from lighting and burning. Here the Hebrew 
verb, wdjjiddom, “was silent,” is the conversive imperfect of the 
same damam. That night, too, the pitch dark baffled the foe; “the 
moon ceased.”” The verb, ‘amdd, “to stand,” also has the meaning 
“to cease’ from an action.* It may not have been in the original 
text. The Vulgate omits “amdd; it construes sun and moon as sub- 
ject of one verb: “Then the sun and the moon were still.” 

This interpretation may also be carried into the citation of the 
Book of Jashar.. “The sun ceased” (‘amdd) ; it no longer lighted 
or burned. It “hasted not to go on nearly all the day long;” that is, 
so far as appearances went, the sun failed to follow its normal 
course,—it “hasted not to go on,” lighting and burning, “nearly all 
the day long.” 

So stupendous was this miracle,—rather series of miracles,—that 
the author of Josue comments: “there never was such a day as that, 
either before or thereafter.” The Vulgate, “there never was so long 
a day,” is not in keeping with either the original text or the xx, 
Huépa ToLavTn. 

Certainly, the whole narrative is inspired history; every state- 
ment is infallibly true in the sense which the sacred writer intended. 
We have essayed a ‘probable interpretation of the miraculous phe- 
nomenon, which the author of the Book of Josue has set forth 
with infallible truth. 


84 Kings XIII. 18; Genesis XXIX, 34-XXX. 9; Josue X. 13. 
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This theory, as presented by Maundes, pleases Rev. George y, 
Leahy, Professor of Philosophy, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, in 
his excellent Astronomical Essays.* It is philologically defended 
by Dr. Van Hoonacker, of the University of Louvain;® Fr. Albert 
M. Kleber, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Seminary ;* and Professor Wil- 
son, of Princeton University.” The last translates: “Be eclipsed, 0 
sun in Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. 

And the sun was eclipsed, and the moon stayed.” Why, “the moon 
stayed”? Better, “the moon ceased.” 


2. Hummelauer’s Interpretation. Our interpretation of Josue 
X 312-14 is that God wrought in favor of the Israelites a miracle 
quoad modum, and not contra naturam. A like exegesis is proposed 
by Fr. Hummelauer, S.J. The miracle was the sudden dissipation 
of the storm clouds; and the gift of light, whereby to complete the 
victory over the Amorites. Josue bade the sun not to “move away,” 
not to be eclipsed. “The sun and moon stood”; they were not 
eclipsed. The clouds were dissipated; the light was sufficient for 
pursuit. 


3. Traditional Interpretation. The inerrancy of Scripture is 
part of the deposit of faith. Hence we find, in the sources of tradi- 
tion, this miraculous phenomenon handed down as a certain, his- 
torical fact. But we look in vain for a consensus of patristic inter- 
pretation in regard to the nature of the miraculous Divine interven- 
tion, which completed the victory of Josue at Beth Horon and Ajja- 
lon. No Father, who interprets the Book of Josue, enters into the 
nature of this miracle; Theodoret and Ephraim lightly touch 
thereon; the rest of the Fathers merely witness to the historicity of 
the facts narrated in Josue X :12-14. 

What about the Vulgate and Ixx? Are not they witnesses to 
tradition? Yes, when they hand down res fidei et morum. But 
the nature of this miracle is not a part of the deposit of faith. More- 
over, both the Ixx and the Vulgate may be interpreted in our sense. 


The Septuagint: We translate the moot part: 


4 Boston: Washington Press, 1910, pp. 141 ff. 

5 Expositor, November, 1916, p p. 321 ff. 

6 Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1917, pp. 477 ff. 

7 Princeton Theological Review, January, 1918. 

8 In Librum Josue — Lethielleux, 1903), pp. 243 ff. 
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O sun, be still (orj7rw) over Gabaon. 

Then the sun was still (€or) and the moon ceased (év crdcet) 

Then the sun was still (€orn* in the midst of the heavens; 

And went not on to its setting till the end of a day. 

Josue commanded the sun to be still; not to shine. The storm 
clouds miraculously intervened. The sun was still; it no longer 
scorched and lighted. The moon, too, failed of light that night. 
This the Book of the Just testifies. The sun was stilled. It went 
not on to its setting, in a normal way; that is, it was not seen and 
felt, till the end of a day. 

The Vulgate: As the Vulgate translates the Ixx, we may inter- 
pret in the same way Josue’s command, and Jahweh’s fulfilment 
thereof. Sol, ne movearis=“O sun, be still” ; steterunt sol et luna= 
“the sun and moon were still; stetit sol=“the sun was still.” 

4. Popular Interpretation. According to the popular interpre- 
tation, there was on this occasion a miracle contra naturam. To the 
observers, the sun stood in the same place that day; it was seen not 
to follow the ordinary course unto setting. By His omnipotence, 
God could have “suspended the motion of the heavenly bodies” that 
day; or so “refracted the rays of the sun and moon as to make these 
bodies appear to stand still”; or, as L. Reinke® proposes, hid away 
the sun by clouds, and created a temporary fixed light in its stead. 
All these popular interpretations may be admitted as probable; but 
no such miracle contra naturam is necessary, to defend the histor- 
icity of Josue X:12-14. Since a miracle quoad modum suffices 
here, it seems more probable that the law of universal gravitation 
was not suspended at the command of Josue; there was no such 
refraction as to make the sun at horizon to look like a noon- 
day sun; no new sun was created and kept at a standstill. More- 
over, it is hard to conceive how the fixed phenomenal sun, 
in its noon-day position at sunset, suddenly gave way to a fixed 
phenomenal moon in mid heavens. The popular interpretation of 
this miracle so tangles one in the mesh of astronomical difficulties, 
that one welcomes an interpretation by a miracle quoad modum,— 
the intervention of a hailstorm. 


® Beitrage zur Erklarung des A. T. (Giessen, 1872), pp. viii, pp. 229 ff. 





A SUMMARY OF ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
FROM NOV. 1920 TO NOV. 1921 


1. St. EpHREM, THE Hoty DEACON oF EDESSA, IN Syria, Pro- 
CLAIMED Doctor OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH AND His 
Feast INSERTED IN ROMAN BREVIARY 


The Holy Father relates that the Patriarchs of the Syrian, 
Maronite and Chaldean Rites, as also many bishops, abbots, and 
superiors of Religious Orders, of both the Latin and Oriental 
Rites, have requested the Holy See to confer upon St. Ephrem 
the title of Doctor of the Universal Church. Accordingly the 
Holy Father confers this title upon St. Ephrem and orders that 
his feast be inserted in the Roman Breviary on June 18th. (En- 
cyclical Letters, Oct. 5, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XII, pages 
457-471.) 

The S. Congregation of Rites in a subsequent decree published 
the oration and the lessons of the second and third nocturns for the 
Office of St. Ephrem, and directed what Mass is to be said on 
that day. (S. Cong. of Rites, Oct. 14, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 


Vol. XII, pages 544-549. ) 
2. MANNER OF CHANTING THE LITANIES 


lf the faithful are to gain the indulgences attached to the re- 
cital or chanting of the various approved Litanies, or, for that 
matter, any other indulgenced form of prayer, they must heed the 
well established principle in reference to indulgenced prayers that 
the indulgences can be gained only by reciting prayers exactly in 
the form in which they have been approved by the Holy See. 
Each invocation has its response and it was not considered per- 
missible to chant several invocations under one response. The S. 
Congregation of Rites now declares that it suffices for gaining 
the indulgences, if the choir sings three of the invocations with 
their responses and the people the fourth with its response. (S. 
Cong. of Rites, Oct. 15, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XII, page 548.) 


386 
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3. VARIOUS DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


Among the various points decided by the above Committee the 
following points are of general interest: 


I. Examination of Pastors: 


According to Canon 459, priests who are to be put in charge 
of a parish must take an examination before the Ordinary and 
the synodal examiners. For the following cases the Committee 


rules : 
1. If a pastor is transferred from one parish to another because 


the bishop proposes and desires such a change, there is no need 
of a new examination. If the pastor himself requests the change, 
he is liable to a new examination, unless the bishop with the 
synodal examiners judge that the priest is absolutely qualified for 
the new position. 

2. If an irremovable pastor is changed to another parish after 
proceedings of removal, he need not take a new examination. 

3. In the case of a pastor transferred from a removable pastor- 
ship to another parish in the manner specified in Canons 2162-2167, 
namely because the transfer is judged by the bishop to be to the 
advantage of the diocese, though against the wishes of the pastor, 
no new examination is required. 

4. If none of the priests whom the Ordinary thinks fit for the 
office of pastor in a certain parish wish to undergo the examina- 
tion, for the reason that the parish is very small, the Committee 
rules that recourse shall be had to the S. Congregation of the 
Council. 

5. The examination prescribed in Canon 996, sec. 2, for the 
reception of major orders, when held in the presence of the Or- 
dinary and the synodal examiners, may serve also for the exam- 
ination for the first parish, provided it extends over the entire 
matter required in the examination for a pastorship. 

6. Canon 130, sec. 1, prescribes that all priests, unless exempted 
by the Ordinary for a just reason, must for the first three years 
after their ordination take a yearly examination on the various 
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subjects of theology. The question was raised whether these ex. 
aminations are sufficient for the conferring of a pastorship. The 
Committee answers in the negative, but says that in the conferring 
of parishes and other benefices those should be preferred who had 
the highest marks, provided in all other requisites they are equally 
qualified. 


II, Declarations Concerning Members of Religious Orders 


1. In the election of an abbess in monasteries of nuns (Sisters 
with solemn vows) subject to some religious Order, the Ordinary 
must be notified and he may attend either in person or through a 
delegate, and preside over the election. If he does not wish to 
attend, the regular superior presides. 

2. In monasteries of nuns (Sisters with solemn vows) the 
Ordinary must once in five years perform the canonical visitation, 
If such nuns are under the jurisdiction of some religious Order, the 
bishop’s visitation extends only to the observance of the law of 
enclosure. If, however, the regular superior has not made a visi- 
tation within five years, the Ordinary’s visitation extends over all 
points of religious discipline. 

3. Canon 522 which gives religious women leave to confess in 
any church, public or semi-public oratory, to any priest approved 
in the diocese, is to be understood in such a sense that the con- 
fession must not necessarily be made in a church or chapel but 
may be made in any place lawfully appointed for the hearing of 
confessions of women. 

4. In monasteries of nuns (Sisters with solemn vows) subject 
to a religious Order, the financial account must be rendered by the 


nuns once a year to both, the regular superior and the Ordinary 
of the diocese. 


5. The prohibition of Canon 642 that secularized , religious 
priests may not be appointed to certain offices and benefices men- 


tioned there, extends also to men secularized before the Code became 
law. 


Til. Reservation of Cases. 


People who go to confession in a place outside their own diocese 
(that is the diocese where they have their residence), cannot be 
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absolved from sins reserved in the diocese where they confess, 
though the priest knows that they are not subjects of that diocese. 

This is an exception to the rule of Canon 14, sec. 1, No. 2, which 
states that strangers are not held to the particular laws of the 
place where they accidentally stay. The underlying principle of 
this decision seems to be that any case which comes up for judg- 
ment is tried according to the laws of the place where the trial is 
held. In harmony with this principle Canon goo, No. 3, states that 
a person who has committed a sin which is a diocesan reserved 
case in his own diocese, can when he confesses outside his diocese 
be absolved as though there was no reservation. 


IV. Confessions of Men May Be Heard Anywhere. 


The Code directs that confessionals be situated in a conspicuous 
place in churches and public chapels. Also that confessions of 
women must not be heard outside these confessionals except in 
cases of real necessity. The question arose whether confessions 
of men were governed by these same rules. The Committee an- 
swered that these should ordinarily be also the rules for confessions 
of men but that the permission of Canon gI0, sec 2, to hear men’s 
confessions also in private houses is to be upheld. 


V. Solemn Funeral Services and Portion of Funeral Offerings 
Due to Proper Pastor. 


If for some reason funeral services are not held in the proper 
parish of the deceased person, and perhaps not on the day of burial 
but during the month, part of the stipend or funeral offerings 
is due to the proper pastor. 

The Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
was asked whether this portion is due to the proper pastor also 
in case the person died at a great distance from home, and the 
funeral services are held not within a month from the burial but 
from the notice of his death. Furthermore, whether the bishop 
can rule that the first public solemn services (at least a Missa 
cantata) for the deceased may be considered as the funeral ser- 
vices and subject to the canonical portion of the pastor, in cases 
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where parents or relations intentionally postpone public services 
over a month. To these questions the Committee replied that re 


course must be had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 


VI. Fast and Abstinence. 


1. Canon 1252 stating that the fast of vigils of feasts falling 
on Monday is not to be anticipated on Saturday, refers to feasts 
throughout the year, Lent as well as any other time. 

2. If the feast of St. Joseph, March 19, falls on a Friday or 
Saturday in Lent, neither fast nor abstinence is suspended, because 
Canon 1252, sec. 4, excepts Lent from the privilege that holidays 
of obligation otherwise have. 


VII. Point of Procedure in Removal of Pastors. 


The Committee was requested to decide what is to be done in 
the proceedings for the removal of a pastor, if he intentionally con- 
ceals his whereabouts so that the monitions cannot reach him. The 
Committee answers that Canon 2143, sec. 3, sufficiently decides 
the question when it states that he who impedes the monitions 
from reaching him, is considered as though he had received them. 


VIII. Alienation of Ecclesiastical Goods and the Beneplacittum 
A postolicum. 


The value of ecclesiastical goods and the permission of the 
Holy See for the alienation of goods valued over thirty thousand 
francs is to be figured according to the estimate of conscientious 
experts, not according to the value obtained at a public auction. 
Wherefore, there is no need of obtaining permission from the Holy 
See when conscientious experts have estimated the values of ec- 
clesiastical goods below thirty thousand francs and a greater 
amount is offered for these goods at auction. (Committee of the 
Interpretation of the Code, Nov. 24, 1920; Acia Ap. Sedis, Vol. 
XII, pages 573-577-) 
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4. WARNING AGAINST THE ACTIVITIES OF THE YOUNG MEN’s 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, AND SIMILAR SOCIETIES 


The S. Congregation of the Holy Office warns Catholics against 
joining societies such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which, while professing to be undenominational or non-sectarian, 
are in reality a danger to the faith of Catholic young people. The 
S. Congregation refers to a booklet published by the central office 
of that organization at Rome, in which the purpose and nature of 
the association is described. According to this, the association is 
to teach Christianity independent of any church and apart from 
every definite religious creed.* (S. Cong. of the Holy Office, Nov. 
5, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XII, page 595. 


5. MANNER OF PROPOSING CANDIDATES FOR BISHOPRICS IN 
ScoTLAND 


A complete translation of these rules was given in the April 
number of THe HomILetic AND PaAstorAL REVIEW, pages 634- 
636 (1921) to which we respectfully refer the reader. (Decree of 
the S. Cong. of the Propaganda, Dec. 9, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XIII, page 13.) 


6. Pastors Must Bre CoNSULTED IN THE APPOINTMENT OF 
‘ Tuer ASSISTANTS 


The S. Congregation of the Council declares that notwithstand- 
ing any custom to the contrary, the rule of Canon 476, sec. 3 is 
to be observed which demands that the Ordinary consult the pas- 
tor concerning the assistant priest who is to help the pastor in the 
discharge of his pastoral duties. (S. Cong. of the Council, Nov. 
13, 1920: Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 43.) 


*Note: This warning against societies of the nature of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has created a great deal of unfavorable comment in the 
newspapers and in some non-Catholic religious publications. The Y. M. C. A 
will have to blame itself for “letting the cat out of the bag.” It was the experi- 
ence of many a young man who went to its club houses for the sake of the 
recreation facilities afforded there, that some kind or other of Protestant reli- 
gion was urged on them, but the Y. M. C. A. never gave it out in this country 
that their purpose was to teach religion. In Italy they have been more out- 
spoken, and that declaration means nothing more or less than that it is another 
non-Catholic religious sect added to the great many already existing. 
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7. War-TIME FACULTIES OF BISHOPS IN THE UNITED Statzs 


After the declaration of peace and when the war-time faculties 
were about to expire, various bishops from the United States and 
other countries far distant from Rome, requested the Holy See 
to grant them the faculties formerly conceded in the formulas of 
the S. Congregation of the Propaganda. The S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation answered that a definite ruling on this matter would 
soon be passed. In the meantime the Ordinaries may continue to 
make use of the war-time faculties granted April 25 and August 
2, 1918, in virtue of which they can dispense with practically all 
the impediments of marriage from which the Holy See dispenses, 
and also grant the sanatio in radice in marriages contracted in- 
validly for reason of one or several of these impediments. (S. 
Consistorial Congregation, March 7, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. 
XIII, page 134.) 


8. CHANTING OF THE “SANCTUS” AND “BENEDICTUS” IN Hicn 
MASSES 





Inasmuch as the rubrics of the Roman Missal are not very 
explicit on the point whether both, “Sanctus” and “Benedictus” 
should be sung before the elevation, the S. Congregation of Rites 
states that only the “Sanctus” is to be chanted before the elevation, 
and that the priest is not to elevate the sacred species for adoration 
until the singing of the “Sanctus” is finished. After the second 
ua elevation the choir is to sing the “Benedictus.” (S. Cong of Rites, 
1 January 14, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 157.) 


9. INvocaTION IN Honor oF St. JosEPH TO BE ADDED TO THE 
PRAYER, “‘BLESSED BE Gop” 





The prayer, or Divine praises, “Blessed be God,” usually said 
after benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, is in future to con- 
tain the invocation, “Blessed be St. Joseph, her most chaste Spouse,” 
after the words, “Blessed be the Name of Mary, Virgin and 
Mother.” (S. Cong. of Rites, February 23, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis. 
Vol. XIII, page 158.) 
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10. MANNER OF RECITING THE Hoty Rosary 


In many churches in Europe and also in some churches of the 
United States it has been customary to add the mystery of the 
Rosary in each Hail Mary, after the word Jesus, as for example, 
“who was crowned with thorns for us.” Unless the Holy See 
grants permission, any interpolation of words or phrases in indul- 
genced prayers prevents the gaining of the indulgences. For 
Switzerland and Germany this manner of reciting the Rosary has 
been permitted, and now the Holy Father sanctions this practice 
for all churches where the people are accustomed to recite the 
Rosary in that manner. (Apostolic Penitentiary, January 22, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 163.) 


11. INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO BLESSED Osjyects CAN BE 
GAINED ONLY By First USER 


Though the Code does not repeat the former law which ruled 
that blessed objects enriched with indulgences may be used only 
by the person who first appropriated them for the purpose of gain- 
ing the indulgences, and that the indulgences are lost when such 
articles are transferred to another person, the Holy See declares 
that this rule is not revoked but still in force. (Apostolic Peni- 
tentiary, February 18, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 164.) 


12. VARIOUS DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


I. Religious Vows Made “For as Long as I Shall Live in the 
Congregation.” 


Under this formula of vows taken in some of the religious Con- 
gregations of simple vows, a person would be free from his vows 
either by leaving the Congregation of his own free will or by dis- 
missal on the part of the superior. 


The Committee declares that in such Congregations the first 
temporary vows need not be taken for three years. Furthermore, 
that the dismissal of those professed under the formula “For as 
long as I shall live in the Congregation,” is to be done according 
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to the Canons of the Code on the dismissal of temporarily pro- 
fessed religious. 


Il. Formalities of Dismissal of Members of Religious Societies 
Without Vows. 


Canon 681 rules that in the dismissal of members of societies 
without vows, Canons 646-672, on the dismissal of religious shall 
be observed. These Canons, however, deal partly with the dis- 
missal of temporary, partly with that of perpetually professed re- 
ligious. Which, then, shall be followed in the case of those who 
have no profession of vows at all? The Committee answers that 
if the pledge or promise to live in and work for such societies is 
temporary, the form of dismissal of temporary professed is to be 
followed, and if the pledge has been taken for life, the form of 
dismissal for the perpetually professed is to be adhered to. 


III. Religious Profession Made Into the Hands of the Bishop or 
His Delegate—Dispensation of Nuns from Papal Enclosure. 


In the Constitutions of some religious Congregations of women 
under Papal Law, there is in the formula of profession no mention 
made of the Rev. Mother but only of the bishop or his delegate. 
Wherefore the question arises whether the bishop or his delegate 
is to be considered the legitimate superior for the reception of the 
profession, for Canon 572, sec. 1, No. 6, rules that the legitimate 
superior, as pointed out by the Constitutions, must accept the 
vows. The Committee answers that the bishop or his delegate is 
entitled to accept the vows as having a legitimate mandate by the 
Constitutions. 


The question was also proposed to the Committee, whether nuns 


who originally had solemn vows but whose vows were in some 
countries declared simple vows by the Apostolic See, are bound 
to strict Papal enclosure, according to Canons 597-600. The Com- 
mittee answers that they are not bound to Papal enclosure for 
reason of the Papal indult which has not been revoked. 
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IV. The “Casus Perplexus” in Marriage. 


The question was raised whether the words: of Canon 1045, 
sec. 1, “As often as an impediment is discovered when everything 
is ready for the marriage,” are to be understood in such a strict 
sense that the impediment must have been altogether unknown up 
to that moment, or whether in such a sense that, though known 
before, it was brought to the notice of the pastor or bishep only 
at the time when everything was ready for the marriage? The 
Committee answers that these words of the Code mean that the 
pastor or bishop did not know of the impediment. The bishop 
may, therefore, make use of the extensive faculties of dispensation 
from marriage impediments in such a case, though other people 
did know of the impediment but did not inform pastor or bishop. 
(Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, March 
1, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 177.) 


13. Lay ASSOCIATIONS OR SOCIETIES NOT DIRECTLY SUBJECT 
TO THE BisHoP 


Lay societies, such as the Vincent de Paul Society, are not 
subject to the bishop as Societies. If the ecclesiastical authorities, 
either the Holy See or a local Ordinary, create a society or organi- 
zation it becomes a legal entity, an artificial person, distinct from 
the individual members who compose such a society. These arti- 
ficial ecclesiastical creations are entirely subject to the power that 
called them into existence and its doings are absolutely under the 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities. If, however, a number of 
Catholic lay men form a society for benevolence and charity or 
for any other legitimate purpose, they are not subject to the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, except in so far as every Catholic owes obe- 
dience to the Church and is accountable to the Church for conduct 
that is not in harmony with Catholic principles of faith and morality. 
(S. Cong. of the Council, November 13, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XIII, page 135.) 


14. WorK PLACED ON THE INDEX OF FORBIDDEN Books 


The reading of a work entitled “St. Teresa,” by Edmond Cazal, 
published at Paris by Librairie P. Ollendorf, has been prohibited 
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and the book has been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, 
(Holy Office, April 22, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, 
page 222.) 





15. MANNER OF ProposiInc MEN For BISHOPRICS IN BRAZIL 





By decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation, March 19, 1921, 
the: rules and regulations in the matter of proposing men for 
bishoprics for the information of the Holy See first published for 
the United States have been extended also to Brazil. (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 222.) 

These same rules were extended to Mexico by decree of June tro, 
1921. (Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 377.) 


16. Letter oF His Hoiiness, Pope BENEDICT XV, TO CARDINAL 
LOGUE, ON THE IRISH QUESTION 





The Holy Father says Ireland and England should consider that 
it is time to desist from using violence and to come to some agree- 
ment. He suggests that, as had been proposed before by eminent 
men experienced in political affairs, the entire question be com- 
mitted for discussion and settlement to a committee chosen by all 
the people of Ireland, and that this committee after mature de- 
liberation meet with a committee from England. Thus they should 
q be able to arrive at some fair proposition of peace. 

Mm The Pope is pleased that Cardinal Logue has established the 
“White Cross” organization for the purpose of getting means to 
| aid those who have suffered by the devastations and violence done 
! by England. That men from many nations, even non-Catholics, 
have generously supported the Cardinal in this care for the suf- 
ferers is especially pleasing to the Holy Father. He invokes God’s 
blessing on all those who have assisted the Cardinal in his work for 
the relief of the stricken people. To prove his own sympathy for 
the suffering nation, he wishes to contribute to the White Cross 
fund two hundred thousand Italian lire, trusting that it will help 
a little towards the relief of the sufferers. He prays Almighty 
God that at last a satisfactory peace may come to the harrassed 
nation. Letters of His Holiness, April 27, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XITI, page 256.) 
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17. Norm ACCORDING TO WHICH THE HoLy SEE PROCEEDS IN 
THE APPROVAL OF NEw RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS 


The Holy See published, in 1901, regulations according to which 
it intended to proceed in the approval of such religious Congre- 
gations that wish to pass from the status of diocesan Congregations 
to that of Congregations of Papal Law. In that document an out- 
line was given of the rules which should be embodied in the Con- 
stitutions. There were two parts to this outline of the Constitu- 
tions: the first dealt with the nature of the Institute, the manner of 
reception and profession, the rule of life. The second part dealt 
with the government and structure of the Institute. 

Now, the Holy See recasts the first part so as to harmonize it 
better with the new Code, while the second part is omitted alto- 
gether in the new Norme. The S. Congregation says the second 
part of the old Norme is made unnecessary because there are 
sufficient rules in the Code concerning the government and struc- 
ture of religious Congregations. (S. Congregation of the Re- 
ligious, March 6, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, pages 312-319.) 


18. INSTRUCTION TO THE RIGHT REV. ORDINARIES ON THE PROOF 
OF THE STATUS LiBER OF PARTIES TO BE MARRIED, AND ON 
NOTIFICATIONS OF MARRIAGES CONTRACTED 


The Holy See issued on March 6, 1911, an instruction on the 
matter of investigation as to whether parties are free to marry, 
published in Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. III, page 102. Lest anyone 
should assert that the Code has abolished said instruction, the S. 
Congregation of the Sacraments again issues the following rules, 
which are entirely according to the mind of the laws of the Code: 

1. Ordinaries shall instruct their pastors that they must not 
under any pretext or intention of avoiding or terminating sinful 
relations, marry people, except they have proof that the parties 
are free to contract marriage. Pastors must also get the baptismal 
record of parties baptized in other parishes. 

2. The pastor who assists at a marriage must, according to 
Canon 1103, sec. 2, without delay send a complete copy of the 
marriage record to the pastor where the parties were baptized. 
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3. Any attestation required to prove that the parties are free 
to marry, and the notification of marriages contracted to the pastor 


where the parties were baptized, are to be sent through the chan- 
cery office of the Ordinary of the priest who sends such attestations 
or notifications. 

4. Working people who have only recently come from another 
country are in many cases vagi according to law, and the Code 
rules, in Canon 1032, that no pastor may marry vagi without 
previously consulting his Ordinary. If they are not vagi but there 
remains some doubt whether they are free to marry, again the 
Code, in Canon 1031, sec. 1, No. 3, demands that the pastor con- 
sult his Ordinary, excepting only cases of necessity, especially 
danger of death. 

5. If the pastor of the place of baptism receives the notification 
of a marriage of parties of whom he knows that one or both were 
already lawfully married to another party still living, he shall at 
once notify the pastor who has been deceived by the parties, and 
such notice shall be sent through the chancery office of the priest 
who sends the information. 

6. Ordinaries are obliged to watch over the observance of these 
regulations and to punish transgressions, even with canonical pen- 
alties. (S. Cong. of the Sacraments, July 4, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XIII, page 348.) 


19. Votive Mass oF THE SACRED HEART ON THE First FRIDAY 


If the First Friday should fall on the Friday after the Octave 
of the Ascension and the office of that feria is to be said, the ques- 
tion arose whether the Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart may be 
said, or whether the Mass of the office of the day must be taken. 
The S. Congregation of Rites answers that the Mass of the day is 
to be said, namely of the feria, which is considered a festum Domunt. 
The Mass of the feria has in this case all the privileges of the 
Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart for the first Friday of the month. 
(S. Cong. of Rites, July 8, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIU, 
page 391.) 

Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By Dom S. Loutsmet, O.S.B. 


The Hustler 


The typical man of today is a hustler if he is anything. He 
makes things hum. He is in a mighty hurry. He wants to get 
there, wherever that is. He has no patience with slow processes or 
slow goers. “Get a move on you!’ How often did I not hear this 
elegant (?) objurgation during my missionary days in the Far 
West ! 

They say life is short. Is it? I have not found it so; but I have 
found it no easy task to fill it with sane, useful activities and to 
make it fruitful unto eternal life. 

But what does the average modern care about fruitfulness unto 
eternal life? Well, if he does not, the priest at any rate ought to, 
whether he be American or Australian or a Britisher or any other 
nationality. Now it is a fact that every one of us priests has to 
guard against the invasion of that spirit of restless, breathless, 
helter-skelter hurry which is proper to our age and environment; 
spurts of intense activity followed by long periods of doing abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Life is a business of long duration. The priest who does not at 
the very outset of his career develop habits of patient and steady 
work and learn how to save and employ the precious moments, will 
soon find himself useless and incapable and will continue to be so 
through the rest of his life. Twenty, thirty, forty years of torpidity, 
good God! what a prospect! How interminable and intolerable! 
But no; they say one gets used to it. The greater the pity! 

This is the natural outcome of too great a hurry in the beginning. 
Certain preachers nowadays want to compose a sermon in an hour’s 
time, a Lenten course-or a retreat in five or six days; and if they 
have not somehow collected their batch of sermons for all possible 
occasions in less than a year, they are not satisfied with themselves. 
This done, they draw in their faculties as the snail his horns and 
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retire, figuratively speaking, into their shell. Now what will such 
a preacher do all the rest of his life but remain stationary, unpro- 
gressive? Nay, he will surely deteriorate. 

But why be in such a hurry? Why not take all the time needed? 
Should not a priest welcome as a friend and a benefactor a work 
demanding his steady efforts and at the same time bringing an 
interest into his life? Should he not hang on such labor lovingly 
instead of impatiently getting rid of it as fast as he can? Really 
this is unwise. 

Unwise above all the young arrivistes, I mean those young priests 
who want all at once and at any cost to become somebody, get at 
the top of the ladder, grasp at dignities. So young, so immature, 
what will they do up there? With their honors thick upon them 
will they not look somewhat ridiculous as young David in King 
Saul’s armor? The shepherd of Bethlehem was a man of good 
sense: he put away the things he was not able to wear and fight in 
with any chance of success. The man who has taken upon himself 
responsibilities to which he is not equal is obliged to “bluff.” This 
is the penalty; he must brazen it out, lie to himself and to the world 
at large, pretend anyhow that he knows all about his business and 
is doing very well, whilst secretly his conscience is giving him the 
lie. 

He has stolen a march upon his fellows. He has got there bon 
premier, far ahead of all others. And what does that prove? The 
reverse, precisely, of what he wanted to impress people with. He 
evidently wished to establish in the eyes of all and in his own a cer- 
tain personal superiority over his comrades in arms. But everyone 
knows, though it may not always be wise to cry it aloud, that for 
pushing oneself thus forward and laying hands on dignities, a heavy 
intellectual luggage is not always required. A huge appetite for 
what one considers as the good things of life, a due amount of 
persevering self-assertion and some toadying, discreet or barefaced, 
according to circumstances: these are often all that is needed. 

Oh! for God’s sake, take your time, take your time; allow your- 
self time to grow and to ripen. You will get there, if it please the 
Lord. Make yourself first worthy of the dignity, and when you 
have done this, ten to one, you will not care a jot whether you get 
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it or not. Your soul will be too noble to grieve at not getting the 
bauble or at seeing others perhaps less worthy of getting it in your 
place. 

In the eighties of the last century, young America, as represented 
in our ecclesiastical colleges, had little patience with the drudgery 
of learning Latin thoroughly. Greek it contemptuously relegatec 
out of sight. Hebrew was not so much as mentioned. With the 
scantiest grammatical equipment young men tackled philosophy and 
theology and, of course, could not spare five years for that, oh! no; 
not even three. I have seen some of these promising candidates, 
rushing to their ordination to the holy priesthood just two years 
after their entrance into the seminary. In this brief space of time 
they were supposed to have mastered a quant. suff. of Philosophy, 
Hermeneutics, Church History, the art of Sacred Eloquence, the in- 
tricacies of Canon Law, the Ritual, and, last but not least, Dogmatic 
and Moral Theology. I have heard one of them swear he would 
never afterwards touch the . . . books again. It may sound 
incredible, but this same raw youngster, three years after his ordi- 
nation, was already fawning and intriguing to be made V.G. to a 
bishop in one of the western dioceses, Just three years after his 
ordination! A hustler he certainly was: he did not allow grass to 
grow under his feet. 

I am told it is much better now, thank God! 


The curate must aim at being a good curate, neither more nor 
less. The time has not yet come for him to be anything else, nor is 
he ripe for more. Green, immature as he is, actual perfection for 
him will consist in the sincere recognition of this fact and the ad- 
justing of his life accordingly. Before he can hope to become that 
object of incomparable moral beauty, an all around, fully matured, 
perfectly developed priest, competent to take upon himself and 
valiantly to carry the burden of the care of souls, he will have first 
to be buffeted by a good many spring gales and broiled by a good 
many days of summer heat, even as the young sapling destined to 
be one day a giant of the forest. The best thing for him is to 
undergo the salutary discipline of being for some years in a subordi- 
nate position. Let him not cry out against this nor repine: there 
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is his chance of laying down, deep and solid, the foundations of a 
grand priestly character and of a really useful career. 

How does Ecclesiastes put it? Omnia tempus habent et suis 
spatiis transeunt universa sub coelo. (Eccle. III, 1.) There is a 
season, a proper season, for everything, and we must submit to the 
necessity of going through a certain succession of phases, under 
penalty of missing the best of the thing we want to attain. 

Look at the wise process of progressive growth in nature. Wise, 
divinely wise! Think how embarrassing it would be were a six- 
months or even a six-year-old baby suddenly to rise to the full 
stature and physical strength of a grown-up, though having still, 
as perforce would be the case, a baby’s deficient mentality and inex- 
perience. He would do terrible things. Is not this precisely what 
happens to the parvenus of ecclesiastical dignities? Partly through 
a want of experience, party to make a show of their authority, they 
are apt to be terribly hard on their subordinates. This might go far 
to explain some of the difficulties experienced in past years in not a 
few dioceses. 

Our Lord showed no hurry but, on the contrary, a most mag- 
nificent possession of Himself throughout all His earthly life. Did 
He not have ardent desires? He was all eaten up with them. 
Hear Him giving vent to them at the Last Supper: Desiderto 
desideravi hoc Pascha manducare vobiscum. How long had He 
nurtured this intimate longing? Even thirty-three years. How- 
ever it never made Him shorten the time. God as He was, He 
could have hastened, at least in His own case, the slow growth 
of infancy, childhood and boyhood. He did not. During thirty 
years out of only thirty-three, what is this Saviour of the world 
doing? He saws and planes and nails planks of wood, carries His 
work to clients and holds out His hand to receive a paltry salary. 
But is He not doing something else at the same time? Yes, He 
is teaching us a lesson of humility and patience, a much needed 
lesson, which even such a Teacher does not find it easy to drive 
home into our wooden heads. 

What shall we say of the divine, deliberate slowness of our 
Heavenly Father? First, in the work of creation as we now un- 
derstand it in the light of advanced physical sciences; then in the 
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providential management of the whole human race; in the unfold- 
ing of the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption; in the 
formation and education of the Church; in His mysterious dealings 
with each one of us. 

At the school of God let us learn to be men. Let us do well 
what we are about. Time is given us for that and after time 
eternity. Let us not throw away the present moment, stretching 
out impatient hands to seize a future which we may never grasp. 
Rather than be hustlers let us choose to be thoughtful, deliberate 
and steady. We shall “get there” in God’s good time. If we work 
well and are patient we shall receive due recognition if not from 
men, certainly from our Lord, who is the true Witness, and that 
will more than make amends for the failing of men to give us our 
meed of praise. 

There is a class of hustlers which deserve a special mention: 
young men who get distinctions not from any discoverable merit 
of their own, but simply by the power of a key which opens many 
doors. 

First of all I would ask, in such cases, is there not some danger 
that what, in principle, is meant as a reward and a dignity, should 
become a ridicule? It is meant to proclaim excellence, it cannot 
confer it where it is non-existent. 

Years ago I knew a young priest who had a great opinion of 
his own talents. He had a certain facility of speech and a very 
thin supply of theology at his command. A certain pious lady 
with a long bag of money took a fancy to his preaching. She 
thought it was a great shame that such a paragon of eloquence 
should not yet be a bishop or something. 

The two eagerly discussed the matter, and the outcome was that 
the good young man went to Rome, and, not very long after, came 
back a “Monsignor,” and the good lady paid the bill. Audaces 
fortuna juvat. It so happened that, at his arrival in Rome, he 
had the luck to fall in with a certain Roman count, who “knew 
all the ropes” and undertook (how very kind of him!) “to put 
the thing through” in no time: an exceedingly devout Roman 
count who would kiss the young priest’s hands as though they 
were made of sugar, and showed him as much respect as though 
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he had been a bishop. Only when the affair was too far along for 
the interested party to withdraw, did the honorable and devout 
Roman count mention that he was to receive a commission. It 
was no mean sum of money. With an inglese would-be mon- 
signor why stick at trifles? That rather took our young man’s 
breath away; it even made the rich lady wince. 

But what innocents they were! If I am well informed, they 
might have saved at least the expenditure of the journey to Rome: 
no contemptible item. I know it for I have made the journey, 
though alas! I didn’t come back a monsignor. I have been told 
that a certain Roman prelate demurely walks the streets of London 
every day, not indeed quarens quem devoret, but only for the meek 
and obliging purpose of taking in hand the interests of aspirants 
to the monsignorate; a “nice” man altogether; a man of vast wis- 
dom and charity. “Scis illum dignum esse?” is a question he 
would never raise, not he; always takes your virtues and high 
qualifications for granted, thus reducing all possible difficulties to 
the minimum, which in this case is the question of hard cash. 

Perhaps, after all, my informant has been indulging in the refined 
amusement of “pulling my leg.’’ Be this as it may, our Monsignor 
died shortly after his return from the Eternal City. He went to 
the bourne where his honorific title would not so much as ever be 
mentioned, where every priest is his own plain self, the only 
distinction recognized being that of personal sanctity. 

Not what we have from outside, but what we really are in our- 
selves, is taken into consideration in the world to come. 

Mind, I am not trying to belittle an honor which is, in an infini- 
tude of cases, richly deserved by those who receive it; or insinu- 
ating that any single one of those who are adorned with it does 
not deserve it. Nor would I endorse the gibe of one of my friends 
against the Monsignor, before he himself had become one. He 
used to say that a Monsignor, after all, was nothing higher than 
“Boots” to His Holiness. Even leaving it at that it were no con- 
temptible distinction. I would sooner be “Boots” to His Holiness 
than the heir apparent of any earthly kingdom. I should consider 


it as a red-letter day in my life were I permitted, even once only, 
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to brush the white sandals of the Fisherman whose nets are spread 
from end to end of the world. 

I would therefore say with the Apostle, changing just one word 
to his celebrated pronouncement : 

Qui monsignoratum desiderat bonum opus desiderat; but I 
would add also: 

Non neophytum; not too young; not too early in his priestly ca- 
reer, for fear it might spoil him. 

But, O my Muse, O my prophetic soul, is it not high time to 
stop this rhapsody? unless we want to have all the young Mon- 
signors after my scalp. It would be almost as exciting as when, 
thirty-five years ago, the Comanche Indians with their war-whoop 
were in full chase after me. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Ovariotomy and Impotence 


By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. James and Martha, Catholics, were duly married coram 
ecclesia. Three years later James finds out from Martha’s phy- 
sician and from the hospital records that before her marriage she 
had undergone the operation called ovariotomy. He now wishes 
to obtain from the diocesan matrimonial court a decree of nullity 
of his marriage. 

Q. 1. When does impotence nullify marriage? 

Q. 2. How does impotence differ from sterility ? 

Q. 3. Does sterility prevent the consummation of marriage? 

Q. 4. Does ovariotomy induce impotence? 

Q. 5. Has James a solid case? 


Solution. 1. “Impotence, antecedent and perpetual, whether on 
the part of the man or of the woman, whether known to the other 
partner or not, whether absolute or relative, voids marriage by the 
law of nature itself. If the impediment of impotence be doubtful, 
whether the doubt be one of law or of fact, the marriage is not to 
be prohibited. Sterility neither voids nor prohibits marriage.” 
(Code, canon 1068. ) 

2. Impotence (impotentia coeundi) is the incapacity to have 
carnal intercourse such as is required for the procreation of chil- 
dren. Hence, since carnal intercourse of this kind is the object of 
the marriage contract, and since no one can bind himself to what 
he is unable to perform, the impotent cannot validly contract mar- 
riage. From the definition given, it results that the following are 
barred from marriage by the impediment of impotence: (a) Qui 
nullimode copulam carnalem perficere possunt, ut puta anaphrodicit 
seu frigidi (illi qui nec erigere virgam nec vas penetrare possunt) ; 
(b) Quit copulam peragere possunt ast eo tantum modo quo per se, 
seu ex ipsa natura actus, copula ad generationem inepta redditur, 
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e. g., aspermatici seu semine carentes, spadones seu utroque teste 
chirugice orbati. (v. Antonelli, Medicina Pastoralis, vol. I, No. 
287.) 

Sterility (ampotentia generandi) strictly considered is the in- 
capacity of producing offspring from normal sexual intercourse. 
The difference between impotence and sterility is this: The im- 


potent are unable to have sexual relations at all, or else the act itself 


is from its very nature impotent for generation. The sterile, on 
the contrary, are able to perform the marriage act, and, while the 
act is not fruitful, this arises not from the quality of the act, but 
from something that is subsequent or otherwise accidental to it, as 
general infirmity. Sterility, then, is not a hindrance to marriage 
for the reason that it does not take away the ability to promise what 
the marriage contract requires, viz., an act of itself suitable for 
generation. This act is also a remedy against concupiscence, but 
that quality alone would not make it the object of the marriage 
contract, for the end that specifies the marriage act is primarily and 
essentially the begetting of progeny. 

3. While sterility does not hinder one from contracting marriage 
(matrimonium ratum), the question has been raised whether it 
prevents the consummation of marriage (matrimonium consum- 
matum). One theory is that marriage is not actually consummated 
unless conception occurs. It is argued that marriage is consum- 
mated only by a perfect conjugal act and that modern science shows 
this is not had in cases of sterility, as when sperm is wanting in the 
man or ovaries in the woman. If this theory be true, it follows that 
the dissolutio matrimontu rati et non consummati could be applied to 
such cases. Regarding this consequence, it is observed that Chris- 
tian marriage is indissoluble because it has been restored to its 
primitive condition and also because it is a type of the union be- 
tween Christ and His Church, both of which reasons require that it 
be fruitful. Those who reject this theory say that it is built up on 
a wrong idea of what is meant by the copula perfecta and the “fert 
unam carnem”; they claim that all the weight of authority proves 
that no kind of sterility prevents consummation of marriage. 

4. Whether complete ovariotomy causes impotency or only ster- 
ility is a question on which moralists are much divided. The di- 
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vision arises from differing views of what should be understood by 
impotency, whether it means only the impossibility of sexual inter- 
course, or whether it includes moreover the impossibility of concep- 
tion due to the lack or unfitness of an organ required for generation. 
The Church has pronounced no decision in this controversy. Hence 
as doubtful impotency must not be used as a reason for prohibiting 
marriage, those who have undergone ovariotomy are allowed to 
marry. 

Furthermore there is the possibility that even the most skillful 
surgeon may think that an operation of this kind has been complete 
when as a matter of fact it was incomplete. It has happened that 
the subject of ovariotomy supposed to be complete has subsequently 
conceived and borne children. The Roman Congregations, there- 
fore, have refused to forbid marriage even when both the uterus 
and the ovaries had been surgically removed. 

5. We should say that Martha would have been allowed to marry 
James, even had her operation been known to the Church before 
the marriage took place. Impotency was doubtful both dubio juris 
and dubio facti. We do not see that James has any case at all for 
obtaining from a matrimonial court a declaration of nullity on ac- 
count of impotence. The marriage may be dissolved or declared 
null if he can prove non-consummation or that his consent was 
vitiated because conditioned on the belief that Martha was not 
sterile. 


























LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 
By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 
The “Asperges” 


One of the most constant lessons which a faithful perusal of the 
Catholic Liturgy will bring home to us is the almost inexhaustible 
resourcefulness of the Church to purify souls from sin. 

Our Catholic Liturgy is truly a thing of fire and water. In it 
Christ’s saying becomes a tangible reality: “I am come to cast fire 
on the earth, and what will I but that it be kindled? And I have a 
baptism wherewith I am to be baptized: and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished” (St. Luke XII. 49, 50). Our holy Liturgy 
shadows forth in a most wonderful way this double characteristic 
of the Son of God, and it is an ever living presence on earth of this 
twofold réle of Christ, the réle of fire and the réle of water, of love 
and of penance. Experience teaches how difficult it is to train souls 
in the art of blending in due proportion these two elements of the 
spiritual life, love and penance. Habitual conformity of our minds 
with the Liturgical life and thought of the Church will solve that 
difficulty for most of us: there tears of penance come from eyes 
illumined with the joys of victorious grace. 

The divine Sacrifice of the Mass is a thing of fire, a whole-burnt _ 
offering, a holocaust of the Lamb of God. It is an immense flame 
of love ascending heavenward from the heart of the divine Victim. 
But this great fire burns in the very midst of the waters of penance 
and contrition. Mass is a loud cry of love and a profound wail of 
repentance. Love and penance are indissolubly united in the sacred 
Liturgy of the Mass. The sacrifice of Elias on Mount Carmel. 
which was so conspicuously a sacrifice in fire and water, fore- 
shadowed the double perfection of the perennial oblation of the New 
Law. “And Elias said to all the people: Come ye unto me. And 
the people coming near unto him, he repaired the altar of the Lord 
that was broken down: And he took twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, to whom the word of 
the Lord came, saying: Israel shall be thy name. And he built with 
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the stones an altar to the name of the Lord; and he made a trench 
for water of the breadth of two furrows round about the altar. And 
he laid the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces and laid it 
upon the wood. And he said: Fill four buckets with water and pour 
it upon the burnt-offering and upon the wood. And again he said: 
Do the same the second time. And when they had done it the 
second time he said: Do the same also the third time. And they 
did so the third time. And the water ran round about the altar; and 
the trench was filled with water. And when it was now time to 
offer the holocaust, Elias, the prophet, came near, and said: O Lord, 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Israel, show this day that Thou 
art the God of Israel, and I thy servant; and that according to Thy 
commandments I have done all these things. Hear me, O Lord, 
hear me; that this people may learn that Thou art the Lord God, 
and that Thou hast turned their heart again. Then the fire of the 
Lord fell and consumed the holocaust, and the wood, and the stones, 
and the dust; and licked up the water that was in the trench. And 
when all the people saw this they fell on their faces, and they said: 
The Lord he is God, the Lord he is God.” (III Kings XVIII. 
30-39.) 

The act of sprinkling the Christian people with holy water before 
the solemn celebration of Mass on the Lord’s Day is one of the 
most ancient ceremonies of the Christian Church. In one form or 
another the rite seems to go back to the Apostolic times. It is the 
most explicit and the most expressive way the Liturgy has of giving 
prominence to that element of contrition for sin which constitutes 
one-half of the adorable Sacrifice. In spirit we are plunged back 
into the waters of baptism; we assist at that great act of penance, 
the baptism of Christ at the hands of John. In the “Asperges” we 
sing the power of the cleansing waters; we renew our faith in that 
great justification which took possession of our souls when the 
waters of baptism were first poured down on us. “Sprinkle me with 
hyssop, O Lord, and I shall be cleansed: wash me, and I shall be 
made whiter than snow.” The words are taken from the 5oth 
Psalm, the Miserere, the great Penitential Psalm. David's cry, in 
the distress of his contaminated soul, is not a mere figure of poetical 


speech. His soul was thirsting for a cleansing in water. Chris- 
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tian baptism is the true realization of David’s great prayer, In_ 
baptism, through the physical sprinkling of water, the human soul 
becomes whiter than snow. The ever-recurring rite of the “Asper- 
ges” is truly a perpetual repetition of the baptismal rite. We are 
made aware every Sunday that we are baptised in Christ, that our 
whole spiritual being comes out from the waters of baptism, as 
Christ came out from the waters of the Jordan. It is true no man 
can be baptised twice; but we all can wish for that purity our souls 
glorified in after our sacramental baptism. The “Asperges” is not 
indeed a sacrament of baptism, but it is a powerful sacramental, 
intimately connected with the wonderful sacrament of water; its 
purpose is to stir up our souls to a desire of that purity which we 
possessed in the hour of our first spiritual birth, when we were 
christened. So we cry for mercy the moment the sanctified water 
has fallen on us like a heavenly dew; we implore the God of all 
sanctity to forgive us the bad use we have made of the grace of 
baptism, and with the burden of the sins that have tarnished our 
baptismal robes weighing heavily on us we cry: “Have mercy on 
me, O God, according to Thy great mercy.” 

This spiritual renewal of holy baptism, symbolized by the sprink- 
ling of holy water at the solemn Mass on each Sunday of the year, 
is still more evident in the versicle that takes the place of the ‘‘As- 
perges” at Easter time: “I saw water flowing from the right side 
of the temple, alleluia; and all to whom that water came were saved, 
and they shall say alleluia, alleluia.”. The words came from 
Ezechiel XLVIJ. 2, not indeed textually, but as a free adaptation. 
The spiritual meaning is evident. The right side from which the 
water flows is Christ’s breast, opened by the lance of the Roman on 
Good Friday. | 

The stream of living waters has never ceased to flow. Souls are 
caught in that blessed current, and feeling themselves carried away 
by it they give a cry of triumph, they sing: “O, praise ye the Lord, 
for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever.” We see how 
at Eastertide the remembrance of our baptism, at the Sunday cele- 
bration, is full of the triumph of Christ’s resurrection. We seem 
to be allowed to forget, at that blessed period of the liturgical year, 
that we have been dragging the white robe of our baptism in the 
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mire of sin and worldliness. We remember only the glorious fact 
that the divine waters of grace that flow from Christ’s open side 
have come as far as our own poor solitary souls. 

This, then, seems to me the best method of making a good spir- 
itual use of the beautiful rite of the aspersion; to renew our faith 
in our baptism, with deep sorrow for having soiled our souls after 
they had been made beautiful in Christ. It is evidently a great 
sacramental, and there could be no better preparation for the holy 
Sacrifice, both for the celebrant and people, than to enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the ancient ceremony. 

The concluding prayer of the “Asperges’ is one of those great 
inspirations of holy Church which lift the veil of the Unseen. We 
ask that a special Angel come down over the Christian assembly 
gathered together in the house of God. The Christians have their 
Guardian Angels. But here we expect the visit of a new heavenly 
messenger, the Sunday Angel, who makes the day of the Lord 
so different from other days, even to the least sensitive and the least 
observant. There is an evident spiritual presence amongst the good 
people who throng round our altars. The life of our Catholic people 
is deeply transformed through their faithful attendance at the Sun- 
day Mass. At Mass a bright being from Heaven stands amongst 
them, “guards, cherishes, protects, visits and defends” them, and 
the aroma of that all-embracing presence follows them everywhere 
during the blessed hours of Sunday. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 
1. New Form or A CATHEDRAL CHAPTER 


The Archbishop of Montevideo, in Uruguay, South America, ob- 
tained the erection of the following kind of a Cathedral Chapter 
at his Cathedral. It is to consist of one dignitary, two officers 
(the Canonicus Theologus and the Canonicus Penitentiarius), and 
seven common Canons, ten Canons in all. As there are no funds 
to endow the Chapter, the Canons are not to receive a salary as 
Canons, and their duties are to be limited to the recitation of the 
small hours of the Divine Office in choir on those days only on 
which pontifical functions are held at the cathedral church. 

The Canons receive the privilege to wear in sacred functions 
within the archdiocese the rochetum and purple mozzeta, purple 
cuffs on the rochetum and purple tassel on the biretta. 

For the first time, the Most Rev. Archbishop of Montevideo, 
John Francis Aragone, may appoint the dignitary, the two officers 
and the seven other Canons. In future vacancy, the dignitary is to 
be appointed by the Holy See. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert Vassallo de Torregrossa, 
Apostolic Nuntio of Argentina, is appointed executor of the Papal 
Constitution. (Apostolic Constitution, June 17, 1921; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 489.) 


2. LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION TO THE VERY Rev. FRANCIS 
Eur_e, S.J., ON HIs SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF RELIGIOUS 
LIFE 


The Very Rev. Father Ehrle is well known to hundreds of 
scholars who visited the Vatican library during the many years 
that Father Ehrle was chief librarian. The Holy Father gives 
public recognition to the great scholarship of Father Ehrle, and 
praises him for his untiring work in keeping the library and pre- 
serving valuable Manuscripts from destruction, for his learned 
works on documents of the library and for assisting many scholars 
both Catholic and non-Catholic in the use of the valuable material 
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for research stored there. (Papal Letters, Sept. 19, 1921; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page RORX.) 


3. DECISION OF THE S. CONG. OF THE CoUNCIL ON Huntinc 
FORBIDDEN TO THE CLERGY 


The Archbishop of Posen-Gnesen (Poland) had, after one of his 
priests had in hunting by an unfortunate accident severely wounded 
a man, forbidden the clergy of his diocese to go hunting, under 
penalty of suspension to be incurred ipso facto. 

The legality of this prohibition under such a severe censure 
was contested and the case proposed to the Holy See. 

In the discussion of the case it is admitted that the Ordinary 
has the right to forbid the clergy all hunting, and when there is 
question of that kind of hunting which is, in Canon Law, called 
“venatio clamorosa’, he may forbid it even under pain of suspen- 
sion a divinis to be incurred ipso facto. To forbid quiet hunting 
when practiced frequently is also within the power of the Ordinary, 
but inasmuch as the Code is not as severe in the prohibition of 
this kind of hunting, it will be necessary in each case to inquire 
whether hunting has been done frequently or rarely, and the fre- 
quent, quiet hunting should not be forbidden under any severer 
penalty than a threat of suspension (ferend@ sententie). 

After this discussion of the question, the S. Congregation de- 
cides: The Bishop cannot forbid his clergy the quiet hunting under 
penalty of suspension to be incurred ipso facto, unless there are 
grave and special reasons for such prohibition. (S. Cong. of the 
Council, June 11, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 499.) 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


May Tuts Cuitp Bre Baptizep? 


Question ‘Titius, a Catholic, was married some years ago to Claudia, a non- 
Catholic, outside the Church; it was since the decree “Ne Temere” was pro- 
mulgated. They have one child. Repeated efforts have been made to persuade 
Titius to have the marriage rectified, but he is persistent in his refusal, inti- 
mating that eventually a divorce may be procured and then he may marry again 
in the Church. The grandparents are anxious to have the child baptized. So 
far, baptism has been refused, waiting the validation of the marriage as a sign 
of good will on the part of the father; the mother seems perfectly willing to 
have the marriage rectified according to the laws of the Church and to have 
the child baptized. Is there any justification for refusing baptism? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: There seems to be no just reason for refusing to bap- 
tize the infant. The proposed case is very practical since it is 
bound to come up fairly frequently, wherefore a brief discussion 
of the principle in the case will not be without practical utility. In 
a case where both parents, or at least one of them, belong to the 
Catholic Church, the Church has the right to baptize the infant, 
and unless the Catholic party has fallen away from the Church al- 
together, the supposition is that the child will be raised as a 
Catholic. The case is different where either both parents are non- 
Catholics, or one a non-Catholic and the other an open apostate 
irom the Catholic Church, for in these circumstances there can be 
no supposition that the parents will raise the child as a Catholic. 
Children of such parents could not be baptized by the priest unless 
at least one of the parents seriously promised to see to the Catholic 
education of the child. (Cf. Canons 750 and 751.) 

The Church rightly demands some guarantee of Catholic educa- 
tion when both parents are non-Catholics before she allows the 
priest to baptize infants of such parents, which guarantee must 
be given by at least one of the parents. 

In the proposed case, however, it would be unlawful to refuse 
to baptize the child. The fact that the father acted against Catholic 
principle by marrying outside the Church and continues to live in 
a sinful state, is not sufficient reason to deprive the infant of bap- 
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tism, all the more so, because the mother is well disposed, and one 
may believe that even if the Catholic husband should go to the 
limit of his sinfulness and get a divorce, the mother will keep her 
word of honor and see to it that the child gets a Catholic education, 
To remove all doubt from the mind of our correspondent, and 
from the minds of other priests who may be confronted with a 
similar case, we need but refer to a decree of the S. Congregation 
of the Propaganda, January 31, 1796 (Official Collectanea, No. 
625), where there are cited several decisions of the S. Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office which rule that baptism should not be 
denied, though the circumstances of these cases are even less favor- 
able to the Catholic education of the children than in our case. 


THE OCTAVE OF THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Question: On page 1136 of the September issue of THe HoMItetic anp 
Pastor1AL Review it is stated: “Pius X. reduced the octave (of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin) to a simple one, that is, there is a mere commemoration 
of it on the Octave day, and the Mass is said within the Octave if no other 
feast occurs.” 

A rubric in the Breviary reads: “De Octava Naiivitatis B.M.V. nihil fit, nec in 
ipsa die Octava, nisi in ea celebratur aliquod Officum duplex II classis, quod 
non sit de eadem B. Maria, ut suo loco notatur.” Is that statement about the 
Mass correct? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: No, that statement is not correct for priests who follow 
the Roman Breviary and Missal. There can be no commemoration 
of the dies octava of the Nativity because on that day the Feast of 
the Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin occurs, and feast and com- 
memoration of the same person are incompatible. The only way 
in which it might happen in some diocese or particular church that 
the Octave Day should be commemorated in private Masses is if 
another Duplex II Classis should occur on September 15, which 
should have the preference, e. g., a feast of our Lord. During the 
Octave of the Nativity there is neither commemoration nor Mass 
of the Nativity. If on a day during the Octave where one would 
be free to say a votive Mass and would wish to say a votive Mass 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin, then there would have to be taken 
the Mass of the Nativity. But one would be free to say a Requiem 
Mass or any other votive Mass and need not say that of the Blessed 
Virgin. 
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NECESSARY FoRM OF ABSOLUTION 


Question: Is it obligatory for a confessor to say the long formula of abso- 
lution over little children or those whom he knows to be altogether free from 
any censures, beginning with the words “Dominus noster, etc.”? 

It always appeared to me that over such penitents words like “absolvo te ab 
omni vinculo excommunicationis et interdicti in quantum possum et tu indiges” 
were superfluous. How could they incur excommunication or interdict? 

CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: There is no obligation to say that part of the absolu- 
tion formula which refers to censures when the priest is certain 
that no censure was incurred by the penitent. There are sufficient 
authorities in Canon Law and Moral Theology holding this opinion, 
if there is any need of authorities on this matter. It seems clear 
enough from the nature of the case that there is no need of absolv- 
ing one from something which he is not guilty of, for there would 
be no sense or meaning in the use of these words. 


BLESSING OF THE BAPTISMAL FONT ON THE VIGIL OF PENTECOST; 
VALIDITY OF CERTAIN ALTAR WINES 


Question: Would you please answer the following questions in THz Homi- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW: ' 

1, It is the law of the Church, and a peculiar part of the liturgy of the 
vigil of Pentecost, to bless the baptismal font. Through oversight this has 
been omitted, due to the absence of the priest accustomed to perform this 
ceremony. The Ritual provides for no such emergency, except the blessing of 
baptismal water when there is no font, and necessity demands. Would you 
advise the use of the baptismal water blessed on Holy Saturday for licitness, 
or is there a special blessing and consecration to supply for this omission? 

2. Is there a definite ruling of the Church on the minimum amount of 
alcohol demanded, and the maximum amount allowed, for the validity of the 
Mass wine. What is the decision for the licitness of the same? 

3. Could a grape juice sold by a wholesale firm and guaranteed to be free 
from adulterants and preservatives, same grape juice being vouched for as to 
absolute purity by a salesman formerly in the employ of a well-known and 
reliable sacramental wine dealer of the Northwest, be used as wine for Mass? 
If this same grape juice has stood the test of a scientific analysis as to its 


purity, could it be considered safe? 
PRESBYTER. 


Answer: 1. When the blessing of the baptismal water on 
the vigil of Pentecost has been omitted for one reason or another, 
there is no way of supplying the ceremony since it is an integral 
part of the ceremonies and cannot be separated from the ceremonies 
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of the day. The baptismal water blessed on Holy Saturday can 
be used in that case. If at any time during the year the baptismal 
water gets putrid, or if it has been used up and a new supply is 
needed, new baptismal water can be blessed any time, according to 
the short formula of the Baltimore Ritual. 


2. There is no ruling of the Church on the amount of alcohol 
which altar wine should have. The smaller or larger percentage 
of alcohol is a matter of indifference provided the wine is the 
natural juice of grapes and is not adulterated by addition of alcohol, 
water, or any other ingredients. The amount of alcohol produced 
naturally in the process of fermentation depends on the different 
kinds of grapes and the place and climate under which the grapes 
grow. Wines which naturally have a very low percentage of 
alcohol seem to be in danger of turning into vinegar when shipped 
a long distance or when kept a long while. To preserve this wine, 
the Holy See allowed some addition of alcohol distilled from grapes, 
the whole amount of natural and artificially added alcohol not to 
exceed 12 per cent (Holy Office, July 30, 1890). Wine merchants 
from Spain informed the Holy See that they experienced difficulty 
in keeping their sweet wines from turning sour when they shipped 
them to America and other distant countries, unless they could 
increase the natural quantity of alcohol, which was about 12 per 
cent, to 17 or 18 per cent by adding alcohol distilled from grapes. 
The Holy See answered that they could do so and that the addition 
should be done when the natural fermentation begins to go down 
(Holy Office, August 5, 1896). 

3. As to that grape juice, there is not much to be said in its 
favor as proper and valid matter for the Holy Mass. Our friends 
in the prohibition camp have, of course, tried to improve on our 
Lord’s life and teaching. Grape juice is not wine, neither in name 
nor in reality. We do not know what is meant by absolutely pure 
grape juice. As far as the nature of things is concerned, any 
natural juice of fruit will ferment unless the fermentation is pre- 
vented by chemicals, and the juice of grapes adulterated in that 
manner is unfit for Mass. But we believe that one could search 
until the end of time to find grape juice sold which is nothing but 
the pure, natural juice of the grape. There may possibly be a 
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way of killing fermentation by subjecting the juice of the grape to 
extreme heat, without adulterating the liquid itself. We are not 
sure on this process, it is somewhat outside the sphere of our knowl- 
edge, but we know that the Holy See would not approve of a liquid 
thus produced. For when the wine merchants of Spain, referred 
to above, explained how they made their very sweet wines by sub- 
jecting the juice of the grapes to great heat, thus evaporating some 
of the water naturally contained and condensing the juice of the 
grapes, the Holy See said that this process would be allowed in 
the preparation of altar wines only if such boiling did not destroy 
the fermenting powers of the juice and if it actually did ferment 
afterwards. 


Is Ir a Case oF ABSOLUTIO CoMPLICIS IN PEcCATO TuRPI? 


Question: Aemilius, a pastor of an isolated parish, about forty miles from 
any other priest and difficult to reach, so that he does not see another priest 
except a few times in the year and at uncertain intervals, had the misfortune 
of sinning against the Sixth Commandment with Arsenius, a parishioner of his. 


At Easter time, Arsenius comes to confession to Aemilius in order to make 
his Easter duty. He accuses himself of his sins with the exception of the sin 
with the priest. Aemilius lets him make his confession, and, having made him 
promise that he will confess the one sin again when he goes to confession to 
another priest, and that he tell him of the circumstances of this confession, he 
absolves him. 

Could Aemilius absolve Arsenius on account of the obligation of the Easter 
duty with or without that promise? What must the second confessor do? 


Was Arsenius obliged to make the sacrifice, which is considerable under the 
circumstances of the conditions of the country and the roads, to get to another 


confessor ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: On the one hand, the person who had sinned with the 
priest could not be obliged to an extraordinary means of going to 
confession elsewhere, on the other hand there was the duty of 
receiving the Sacraments during Easter time, and if one should 
urge that the person might wait even after Easter to go to the 
Sacraments, still it may be that on account of the circumstances of 
the place his staying away from the Sacraments would attract 
attention. In cases of this nature the priest, according to the 
teaching of quite a few theologians, would have acted in this way 
properly and given the correct instruction to the penitent, and he 
himself would be free from any censure. The second confessor to 
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whom the penitent comes to confession should not demand a repe- 
tition of the other sins, for it is lawful to follow the opinion that 
the priest in those circumstances could validly and licitly absolve 
the penitent directly from the other sins, and indirectly from the 
sin of complicity. The confessor to whom the priest confesses 
should not consider him as having fallen into the excommunication 
specialissimo modo reserved to the Holy See, for as long as a 
good and probable opinion is in his favor, nobody has a right to 
assert that he violated the law. 


TOUCHING THE INSTRUMENTS IN THE ORDINATION TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


Question: If in the ceremony of ordination to the priesthood the ordinandus 
touched the paten only and not the chalice and host, would he be validly or. 
dained ? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: There is no decision to cover the case in question, but 
there are two which come near it. A priest reported to Rome that 
he had positive doubt that he touched the paten, though he was 
sure that he touched the host. The Holy Office answered that he 
should not disturb himself (July 2, 1892). Another priest was 
troubled because he had not touched the chalice but only the paten 
with the host, and the Holy Office likewise answered that he should 
not disturb himself (March 17, 1897). Inasmuch as the Pon- 
tificale Romanum is generally explained in the sense that the touch- 
ing of the host is not required, we believe that the last mentioned 
case is practically the same as that of our correspondent and suff- 
ciently decides the question. 


LITURGICAL MEANING OF THE TERM “HiGH Mass” 


Question: What in the liturgical sense constitutes a missa cantata? Restrict- 
ing it to a Requiem High Mass, what is actually required on the part of the 
choir? An organ is not essential. Would the singing of the responses only, 
without the Introit, Dies Ire, etc., be a High Mass, and would a priest who 
sang such a Mass be allowed to retain the stipend for a missa cantata? 

ue a 


Answer: The High Mass of Requiem is unfortunately sung that 
way many times, and in very few churches the entire Dies Ire is 
chanted or recited. The rubrics demand that the parts of the Mass 
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which fall to the choir should at least be recited, if they cannot be 
chanted. We are fully aware of the handicaps in many parishes, 
but at the same time we believe that in not a few instances there 
is want of good will to comply with the laws of the sacred liturgy 
as far as is reasonably possible. The responsibility rests with the 
pastor of the parish. As to the matter of the stipend, it is rather 
difficult to say when these mutilations of the ceremonies of a High 
Mass amount to the destruction of the nature of a High Mass. 
We would not say that the above mentioned manner of singing a 
High Mass deprives the priest of the right to the stipend of a 
High Mass, but on the other hand, the self-respecting priest would 
not act in that manner unless he was altogether unable to change 
conditions and the people knew of it and were satisfied. The proper 
way to act would be not to have a High Mass, unless it conforms 
to the laws of the sacred liturgy. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





















finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of Hebruary 
SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By the Very Rev. Hucu Pope, O.P., $.T.M. 


The Creed 
The Fourth Article 


“Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” 


Christ on the Cross. 

Christ in Agony. 

The Sacrifice of the Cross 
God did not die. 

Forgiveness of our enemies. 
The Death on the Cross. 

The Sign of the Cross. 


I. Christ on the Cross. 


“The Lord lifted up His hands for us upon the Cross, and His 
hands were outstretched for us. His hands, then, are stretched out 
upon the Cross that our hands too may be stretched out to good 
works, for His Cross afforded us mercy. Lo, He stretched out His 
hands and offered Himself to God as a sacrifice for us, and by that 
Sacrifice are all our sins blotted out. Let us, too, then, lift up our 
hands to God in prayer; hands so uplifted will not fail in effect if 
they are also exercised in good works.” * 


es Cre we 

















II. Christ in Agony. 





“ “My soul is sorrowful even unto death.’ He, then, Who has 
the power of laying down His life and the power too of taking it 
up again, is disturbed. Is it really His mighty power that is dis- 
turbed? Is it the strength of the Rock that is shaken? Nay, is it 
not rather our weakness in Him that is disturbed? Indeed it is, 
and therefore let not servants believe aught unworthy of their Lord 
but recognize themselves as members of whom He is the Head. 
He Who died for us, it is the same Who is disturbed for us. 


1St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. LXII. 5, Sermo i. 13; P. L. XXXVI. 755. 
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Therefore too He Who died with power, with power was disturbed ; 
He Who transfigured the body of our lowliness to make it like to 
the body of His Glory transfigured also in Himself the feelings of 
our weakness, compassionating us in the feelings of His own soul. 
When then this Great and Mighty, Sure and Unconquerable Being 
is ‘disturbed’ let us not fear for Him as though He would fail; He 
perishes not, it is us He is seeking. Ourselves, I say, it is our- 
selves entirely that He is seeking. Let us then see ourselves in His 
perturbation so that when we in our turn are disturbed we may not 
perish through despair. When He is disturbed Who would not be 
so unless He willed it, He is consoling him who is disturbed though 
he wills it not.’ 


II. The Sacrifice of the Cross. 


“*The uplifting of My hands is an evening sacrifice,’ Ps. CXL. 2. 
Every Christian feels that these words are to be understood of 
Christ our Head. For as the day declined towards evening the 
Lord on the Cross laid down His soul only to take it up again, for 
He did not lose it against His will. Yet we, too, are foreshadowed 
in these words. For what else was that nature of His which hung 
upon the Cross save what He had taken of ours? How could it 
come to pass that God the Father should at any time lay aside and 
desert His only Son, Who, after all, is but one God with Him? 
And yet when He fastened our weakness to the Cross where ‘our 
old man,’ as the Apostle expresses it, ‘is nailed to the Cross with 
Him,’ He cried out with the voice of our human nature, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ This, then, is the evening 
sacrifice: the Lord’s Passion, the Lord’s Cross, the offering of the 
Saving Victim, the holocaust acceptable to God. And that evening 
sacrifice became in the Resurrection the morning offering!” 


IV. God Did Not Die. 


“In the evil day He will deliver thee—for He is God. Also be- 
cause He was Man, and because He raised up that in Him which 
was human, changed it into something better, and took it to 


1Tract, LX. 2 in Joann.; P. L. XXXV. 1797. 
2St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. CXL. 2; P. L. XXXVI. 1818. 
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Heaven. But He Who is God, Who willed to be united Personally 
with man and in man, can neither increase nor decrease, neither die 
nor rise again. He that died died through the weakness of the man, 
but God does not die. Nor marvel that the Word of God should 
not die, for not even the soul of the martyr dies. You have listened 
to the Lord’s words: ‘Fear not them that slay the body but cannot 
slay the soul.’ (Matth. X. 28.) When, then, the martyrs die the 
souls of the martyrs die not; when Christ dies shall the Word of 
God die? Of a surety the Word of God is a much greater thing 
than the soul of a man; for a man’s soul is made by God, and if made 
by God then made through the Word, for ‘by Him all things were 
made.’ (Jn. I. 3.) Therefore the Word dies not since a soul made 
by the Word dies not. But just.as we rightly say ‘the man is dead,’ 
even though his soul is not dead, so, too, do we rightly say ‘Christ 
is dead’ though His Godhead dies not. In what sense, then, did He 
die? Because He was needy and poor. Let not the thought of His 
death distress you and turn you away from the contemplation of 
His Godhead. ‘Blessed is he who understandeth concerning the 
needy and poor.’ Gaze at the poor, the needy, the hungry, the 
thirsty, the pilgrims, the naked, the sick, the men lying in prison; 
and then gaze at that Poor Man. If you understand about Him 
then you understand Him Who said ‘I was hungry and thirsty, 
naked, a pilgrim, sick and in prison.’ So in the evil day will the 
Lord deliver thee.”’ * 


V. Forgiveness of Our Enemies 





“ “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!’ And 
Stephen said, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!’ What he 
said in his humility, Christ said hanging on high; what Stephen 
said crushed down to the earth Christ said hanging on the Tree. 
Christ sat in the pulpit of His Cross and taught Stephen the rule 
of piety. O good Master, how well You spoke! How well You 
taught! Lo, Thy disciple prays for his enemies, for men that stoned 
him. He shews how we lowly ones should imitate You on high, 
the creature his Creator, the victim his Mediator, man the God- 


1St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps, XL. 2; P. L. XXXVI. 455. 
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Man; God— but on the Cross a man; God the Christ—but on the 
Cross a man when He cried out with a loud voice, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do!’ . . . O good man—for 
I would not say ‘O bad man’ since I would call you rather what I 
would have you be than what you actually are—O good man, what 
is your enemy going to do to you? Is he going to do as much as 
he can? All that God permits him to do, all that he would like 
to do?... If he slay you, is he going to do you any harm? 
On the contrary, if you die well, that is, if you love him, he is 
going to add somewhat to your heavenly reward.” * 


VI. The Death on the Cross. 


“ “He was made for us obedient unto death, even the death of 
the Cross.’ There is no kind of death worse than this. Hence it is 
that when cruel sufferings are heaped on us we call it ‘excruciating’ 
because of the cross, or ‘crux.’ Men hanging on a cross, fastened 
hand and foot with nails, die a lingering death. For, to be crucified 
is not to be slain; men live long on the cross. Not that they choose 
to live longer but because death itself is deferred lest the torture 
should come to too speedy an end! He, then, willed to die for us! 
A small thing to say; but He deigned to be crucified for us: He 
was made obedient even unto the death of the cross! He chose, 
then, the worst kind of death, He Who had come to take away 
all death; by that awful death He slew all death. It was the worst 
of all—not precisely because the Jews so meant it but because the 
Lord Himself chose it. He meant His very Cross to be a sign. 
He meant to place that sign on the foreheads of His faithful, as 
a trophy over the devil He had conquered; that His Apostle might 
afterwards say, ‘God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified to me and 
I to the world.’ (Gal. VI. 14.) Then there was nothing more 
unbearable in the flesh; there is nothing now more glorious on the 
forehead.’ 


VII. The Sign of the Cross. 
“Let us not, then, be ashamed of the Cross of Christ. If others 


1St. Augustine, Sermo CCXXV. 8, 9; P. L. XXXVIII. 1430. 
2St. Augustine, Tract. XXXVI. 4 in Joann.; P. L. XXXV. 1665. 
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hide it do thou openly seal thyself with it on thy brow so that the 
devils, seeing that Royal sign, will tremble and flee. Make this sign 
when thou eatest or drinkest, when thou sittest or liest down, when 
thou dost rise up or speak or walk, in fact, on every occasion. For 
He, who was crucified here, is above in the heavens. If He had 
remained in the tomb after His crucifixion and burial, then indeed 
we had been put to shame. But He who was crucified on Golgotha 
here, ascended, from Mount Olivet on the East, up into heaven. He 
descended into hell; He came back thence to us; from us He 
ascended again to heaven, and to Him His Father said, ‘Sit Thou 
at My right hand till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.’ ” * 


t St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, IV. 14. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Charity 
By the Rev. H. Ketty, S.J., M.A. 


“But over all these put on Charity, the bond of Perfection.”—(Col. III. 14.) 


SYNOPSIS—1. St. Paul on this subject of charity speaks with the simplicity 
and directness of St. John or St. Peter: for on this 
virtue they are all merely echoes of the Master. 


2. The two forms of charity: inseparable: the extent to which 
Christ identifies them. 


3. The unity of the human race in Christ: (a) unity of origin and 
destiny; (b) of redemption, of sharing in the death and 
Resurrection of Christ; (c) Corporate unity with the 
Head of the Body. 


4. The dignity and value of our neighbor from this union with 
Christ: he ts to be loved in and for Christ. “You did 
it to me.” 


It is not often that we have any difficulty in recognizing even a 
short passage of St. Paul. The mind and temper of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, his profound insight, his daring use of 
language, his sublime speculation, his vehement and rushing elo- 
quence, stamp themselves on nearly everything he wrote. 

But the passage in today’s Epistle might be easily taken for the 
utterance of a simpler mind. When he preaches on charity he 
speaks with the voice of Peter or James or John. For on this 
subject, which is the very heart of the message they had all to 
deliver, they are all but the echoes of the Master. Hence it is that 
in today’s Epistle the forceful profound genius of St. Paul puts on 
the directness and simplicity of Christ. “Put ye on then as God’s 
elect, holy and well-beloved,” he says to the Colossians, writing 
from his prison cell in Rome, “hearts of compassion, kindness, 
humility, meekness, long-suffering. Bear ye with one another, 
pardon one another if one against another have cause for complaint : 
as the Lord hath pardoned you, so do ye. But over all these put on 
charity, the bond, that is, of perfection.” 

The charity of which St. Paul speaks—which Christ had preached 
before him—is, of course, twofold, the love of God and the love of 
our neighbor. These two loves cannot be separated; they are com- 
plementary, like the concave and convex of a circle. So intimate 
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is this connection that we generally regard charity only in relation 
to our neighbor—not thereby excluding the love of God which alone 
gives its merit and dignity to the complementary love—but herein 
following the example of Christ Himself. I need give no further 
example of the extent to which the two forms of charity are identi- 
fied than to refer to the passage in St. Matthew XXV. 31, etc, 
where the Last Judgment is described by Him Who will that day 
judge the living and the dead. 

The eternal lot of every soul is decided entirely by his treat- 
ment of the poor and miserable. “I was hungry and you gave me 
to eat: I was thirsty and you gave me to drink,” etc. 

“Lord, when did we see Thee hungry and fed Thee: thirsty and 
gave Thee drink?’ “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to 
one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me.” 

What a wonderful thought is this! What a flashlight it throws 
upon our relations with those that surround us. Had it come from 
the lips of any other but our Saviour, we should be inclined to take 
it as a pious exaggeration, an excusable self-delusion, a pleasing 
fiction employed to cheat ourselves unto doing what is good. But 
it is the literal truth, as I will show from the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians from which my text is taken. 

Throughout all the letters of St. Paul there is no doctrine more 
frequently or forcibly insisted upon than that of our close union, our 
mystical identity, with Christ. This is one of the leading ideas of 
that greatest of theologians and mystics, an idea which courses 
through every part of his profound and complex system of doctrine, 


coming to the surface at unexpected places, carrying with it unity, 
solidity and devotion. 


Jesus Christ is the centre of all creation: because of Him all 
things made and to Him as to their end all things are directed: He 
is the Alpha and the Omega of all that is outside God. “For in 
Him were created all things in Heaven and on earth—all creation 
is through Him and unto Him. He Himself is prior to all and in 
Him all things hold together.” (Col. I. 16.) 

How the little artificial barriers we raise up between man and 
man fall down before this universal and fundamental equality of 
origin and destiny. 
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“Herein there is not Gentile or Jew, circumcision and non-cir- 
cumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, freeman, but Christ is all 
and in all.” (ibid., C. III. 11.) 

But there is a further and a closer unity of the human race with 
the Saviour. 

Christ is also the universal reconciler, whose divine and eternal 
mission it was “to reconcile all things to Himself.’ (ibid., I. 18.) 
When all men were buried in sin, lying impotent and inert beneath 
the shadow of God’s anger, Christ, “first-born among the dead,” 
quickened the dead bones and raised up the whole race to a new 
life, reconciling them to His Father “by the Body of His flesh 
through His death.” (ibid., I. 22.) All men—those neighbors 
of whom perhaps I think so little—belong to Christ already, by a 
double title; they are His by origin and destiny; they are the spoils 
of His passion and death. 

Still further, in a mystical, yet a very real, sense, the whole race 
may be said to have participated in the process of redemption. For 
St. Paul the death and resurrection of Christ are not merely the 
individual acts of the Man-God, but also mysterious and sacra- 
mental Processes in which we all shared. His descent into the tomb 
typifies our immersion in Baptism and gives its supernatural efficacy 
to that ceremony: His glorious Resurrection from the dead is the 
model and guarantee of our rising from the cleansing waters of 
Baptism to the supernatural life of grace. 

“Along with Him ye were buried in Baptism: along with Him 
also ye have your Resurrection through your faith in the power 
of God.” (ibid., IT. 12.) 

But Christ is still something more than the principle of our 
creation and the agent of our redemption. He is the abiding, ever- 


active source of our spiritual life, the model and achiever of our 
perfection. 


Here we touch one of the very central notions in the Christian 
Revelation. Christ is, says St. Paul, “the head of the body, which 
is the Church.” (ibid. I. 22.) “From this (Head, which is 
Christ) the whole body nourished and knit together by means of 
the joints and ligaments doth grow with a growth that is of God.” 
(ibid., II. 19.) St. Paul is here merely developing and applying 
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the sublime truth which was the last and highest in Christ’s revela- 
tion—the truth with which He was filled “on the night in which 
He was betrayed,” and which forms the burden and motif of His 
last address to His disciples. “I am the vine, you the branches: he 
that abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: 
for without Me you can do nothing.” (St. John XV. 5.) 


Even so cursory an outline of this sublime doctrine will suggest 
immediately its most fruitful application to the subject of charity. 
It gives us at once a new standard of values for my neighbor. 
Considered in himself and with no reference to Christ, my neighbor 
may not be an interesting or attractive person. Selfish, cruel, hard- 
hearted, a false friend, an unreasonable, impossible person, sus- 
picious, revengeful, weak, sinful—he well may be and much besides. 
But I must not consider him in himself; I must regard him in his 
relation to Christ. In the light of this truth, what a value and 
dignity he immediately takes on! However sinful, however weak 
he may be, he is yet the object of an eternal love and service; Jesus 
Christ has bought him with His own blood and life; he was buried 
with Christ and has arisen to a glorious life with the Redeemer. 
He is a member of the Saviour’s mystical body, intimately bound 
to the Head, drawing vitality, power of grace from that union. The 
child of God, the brother of Christ, the sharer in the divine life of 
grace, the heir of Heaven—such is my neighbor when I look upon 
him with the eyes of Faith. 


“Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.” What unsuspected truth there 
is then in the words of Christ! 

Is it surprising that St. Paul should call charity the bond of 
perfection, that is the perfect bond which joins all men to each 
other and to Christ, which makes them all members of the Saviour’s 
mystical body and worthy from that sublime connection, of all 
honor, forbearance, help, forgiveness and love? Is it surprising 
that he should have placed the whole fulfillment of the law in the 
observance of charity? 

I do not ask you to love your neighbor for himself; love him 
for what he is in Christ, and through Christ. Aid him in his needs, 
forgive him when he offends you; show yourself kind and forbear- 
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ing, just and gentle, for the sake of Christ, who has done so much 
for him and you. “Amen, I say to you as long as you did it to 
one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.” 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Kingdom of God 
By the Rev. F. L. HuLtGen 
“The Kingdom of Heaven ts like to a householder, who went out, early 
in the morning, to hire laborers into his vineyard” (Matt. XX. 1,—). 


SYNOPSIS .—Exordium; 

Explanation of the parable. 

Allegories and parables please the Oriental mind. 

This parable treats of the Kingdom of God, and was primarily 
addressed to the Jews. 

1. It is also meant for us, who, at any time in our lives, are 
urged to work in God’s vineyard. God, in His mercy never 
tires inviting the sinner to return to the Father’s house. His 
different methods in accomplishing this end. 

. The most imporiant task of man’s life is his salvation. 

Like the cultivation of the vine, it is a constant care. 
Example of St. Bernard and his five brothers. 


. Only at the evening of the day were the wages paid out to 
the laborers. Only to those who persevere to the end of their 
lives shall the coin of heavenly bliss be paid out. 

Peroration. Strive to be among the number. 


In today’s Gospel, St. Matthew gives us one of those beautiful 
Parables, which portray God’s dealings with man. Jesus spoke 
frequently to His hearers in figures and parables. He thereby 
adapted Himself to the fancies of the Oriental people, who have 
a fondness for mystic and figurative language. Hence we have 
so many stories and allegories in the Old Testament. The Orien- 
tal, with his vivid imagination, delights in reveries; parables 
and proverbs make a deeper impression upon his mind, than 
cold reasoning. 

This parable treats of the kingdom, to which all are called, but 
few are chosen. In this kingdom, our reward is not fixed by the 
length of time occupied by the work, but rather by the grace of 
God, granted to us by His voluntary favor, and our co-operation 
with this grace. This parable was given by Jesus near the end of 
His public ministry, as He was journeying towards Jerusalem on 
His way to meet His Passion and death. 
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The parable is principally meant for the Jews. In their national 
pride, they believed that they, alone, had a right to enter into the 
kingdom of the coming Messiah. As children of Abraham, they 
claimed the Redeemer was only for their race. Jesus showed them 
that, in the course of time, the Heavenly Father would call other 
nations to His kingdom, and that He, in the evening of time, at 
the last judgment, would pay them all the same reward. | 

Truly, the Jews were the chosen people of God. In the infancy 
of the human race God had made His covenant with them, and 
selected them as His own people; He watched over them and pro- 
tected them as His own children. To them, He had given the 
promises of the future Redeemer. In Abraham, not only the Jews, 
but all nations should be blessed. They should first receive that 
blessing of the Divine Messiah, and if they would remain faithful, 
it would pass from them unto other nations. 

But here Jesus tells the Pharisees that the call to His kingdom 
should go forth to the Gentiles. He warns the Jews that, “the first 
shall be last, and the last, first.’ He exhorts them not to receive 
the grace of God in vain; not to harden their hearts, but by pen- 
nance to enter into His kingdom of the New Testament, otherwise, 
“many will come from the East and the West, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into exterior dark- 
ness; and there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” (Matt. 
VIII. 11-12.) 

We know they did not listen to the pleading of our Divine Lord 
but remained blind and obdurate, because in their wordly pride, 
they despised the meek and lowly Saviour. They looked for a 
powerful Messiah, who would free them from the yoke of Rome, 
and make them the conquering nation of the world. The blessing 
of Redemption passed on to the Gentiles, and Israel still waits for 
the coming Messiah. Only in the evening of time, at the end of 
the world, it shall humble itself, and acknowledge the Christ as 
the Lord and Redeemer of the race. 

1. This parable also has a deep meaning for us. It exhorts us, 
who have been called to the kingdom of God, to work faithfully 
till the evening of our lives that we, also, may receive the promised 
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“denarius” of the heavenly reward. In this parable, which has 
reference to the kingdom of Heaven, the householder or master 
of the vineyard is God, and we are the laborers. The vineyard 
may mean our soul or the Church, the different hours apply to the 
various ages at which man is called to work in the vineyard; the 
evening with the payment of the wages, points out to us the end 
of every man’s workingtime “when the night comes, when no man 
can work.” The coin received by all as a payment, represents to 
us a share in the eternal happiness of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The laborers that were hired from early morn to go out and 
work in the vineyard, are those that labor in God’s service from 
their childhood days. The others that go to work at the different 
hours of the day represent those men that have spent some time of 
their lives in the neglect of the Divine laws, but have repented, and 
are now serving God most faithfully. Some have been converted 
in their youth, some at a mature age, some even at their last hour, 
in their old age. At any time, in man’s life, the good Lord is 
willing to accept the sinner’s repentance and return to the Father’s 
house. He is glad to receive the sinner. He goes after him; he 
looks him up at the public places 7. e., amid the distractions of the 
world, amidst his joys and pleasures; amid the pursuits of temporal 
gain. It is God, Who takes the first steps, Who sends the first 
movements of His grace for the sinner’s return. Who urges the 
sinner’s conversion when he least thinks of it, as in the case of 
St. Ignatius, whilst reading a book, or as in the case of St. Francis 
of Assisi, whilst walking along with jolly companions. 

No matter what sin a man may have committed, God’s grace may 
reach him and gently move him to return. God waits for him, 
offers him forgiveness, pleads with the sinner to return as if his 
conversion would benefit the Divine Master more than the sinner 
himself. O how many ways has this kind and merciful Father to 
urge His wayward children to come back to Him. 

Some are converted by His priests, the shepherds of His flocks, 
who, like the prophets of old, He does not cease to send to win His 
people. St. Augustine was converted during one of the eloquent 
sermons of St. Ambrose of Milano. Again it may be through the 
example of some devout persons. How often did the pagans say 
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at the sight and example of those early Christians and martyrs, 
“T, too, believe in the God of those Christians.” Again God calls 
the sinners to repentance by the punishment He sends them; by the 
disgrace that follows their crime, by the sudden death of some 
sinner, perhaps companions or partners in their sin. 

Sometimes God speaks gently to the very heart of the sinner 
by interior inspirations, by suggesting pious thoughts and desires; 
by remorse of conscience that disturbs his rest and by the bitter 
remembrance of his past. 

O sinner! you who have forsaken God, Church, and command- 
ments reflect a moment; how often has the merciful Father spoken 
to your heart, exhorted you, warned you, even threatened you, in 
order that you might work out your salvation, and you turned a 
deaf ear to His entreaties? You seem to flee from the Father’s 
heart, avoid His very presence. O sinner, have pity on your own 
soul, which is so dear to your God. Return while it is time. Soon 
- the master of the vineyard may wait no more. 

2. The most important task, of man here on earth, is to save his 
soul. It is the raison d’étre of our existence. It is taught us by 
the first question in our catechism: “Why did God create you?” 
That you may know Him, love Him, and serve Him, and thereby 
attain eternal happiness in heaven. And the last question treats of 
this most important task; “What does it profit a man if he gains 
the whole world, but loses his soul ?” 

This constant care for our salvation is exemplified by our Lord 
by the care required to cultivate the vine in order to produce the 
fruit. Vine culture was well known in the days of our Lord, and 
in the time of the Old Testament. The Bible repeatedly mentions 
the vineyards and their cultivation, and there is scarcely any other 
occupation which so frequently forms the basis of parables and 
comparisons. Thus the image made use of, by our Lord, was 
one familiar to the disciples. 

The work in the vineyard is constant, and lasts the year round. 
On the Rhine, even down to the present day, the laborers are 
expected to go through the vineyards eleven times during the year 
in order to cultivate them successfully. In Palestine the vineyards 
were surrounded by stone walls, and often protected, at the top, 
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by a fence of thorn bushes. These walls require constant repair- 
ing in order to keep out animals and other intruders. In the 
vineyard itself, the ground must be ploughed or spaded, the weeds 
uprooted, the stones collected; then the care of the plants, the 
pruning, the propping, the tying up require much labor. 

We see, therefore, that the care of the vineyard demands con- 
tinuous work in order to cultivate it successfully, and this care 
exemplifies the care we must take to save our soul. The Lord 
wants us to work out our salvation. He has created us for work. 
Man’s life on earth is not a life of idleness or dissipation, but a 
life of labor and toil. “In the sweat of thy brow, thou shalt earn 
thy bread.” God requires us to labor for our soul, which He calls 
His vineyard; for it is His by every claim of right. 

Our soul belongs to Him because He created it; because He 
redeemed it with His own Blood; because He takes care of it. It 
belongs more to Him than to us. It is only intrusted to us, and we 
have to render an account of it. Alas, to how many, He could 
make the same complaint that He did to the people of Israel through 
the mouth of the prophet Isaias; ““And now, O ye inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and ye men of Juda, judge between me and my vine- 
yard. What is there, that I ought to do to my vineyard, that I 
have not done to it; and it hath brought forth only wild grapes. 
And now I will show you what I will do to my vineyard. I will 
take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be wasted. I will break 
down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down.” 

Let us beware, lest the same sentence shall be pronounced 
against our soul, as was pronounced against the people of Israel. 
“I will abandon it to itself. I will tear down the walls erected 
for its protection. I will leave it to wild animals to trample it 
down, to men to tear it up.” 

Let us then cultivate that vine, confided to our care, lest it bring 
forth only wild fruit. Look over the vineyards that are culti- 
vated no longer; how the soil becomes hard, the vine lying down, 
weeds and briars covering the ground. It is the state of a 
neglected soul. The heart of this man dries up. It is no longer 
animated by holy desires, vicious habits have grown stronger, and 
have stifled every noble sentiment. They have spread over the soul, 
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and taken deep root therein. Satan has assumed possession of that 
soul and has caused these ravages in the Lord’s vineyard. It is 
the image of the soul in constant mortal sin. 


If this be the state of your soul return to the Lord while there 
is yet time. Labor for the heavenly householder, who is so anxious 
for the vineyard of your soul. Cast out those obnoxious sprouts, 
break up those sinful attachments to creatures, tear out these evil 
habits; this greed for money, this hankering after pleasure, this 
unseemly ambition after honors. Work diligently in the vineyard 
of your soul, in order that the Heavenly Father may look com- 
placently upon your labors, and that you may bring forth from it 
fruit for time and eternity. 


Its preservation entails continuous work, but let us not imagine 
that this care should be constantly directed to works of piety and 
prayer. We have the duties of our state of life. Our God is an 
indulgent father, a kind master, who is satisfied to accept even the 
most indifferent actions, performed with a pure intention, as done 
for Him. He deigns to accept the time we spend for our meals, 


our sleep or recreation, as spent in His service, “For,” says St. Paul, 
“whatever you do, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else 
you do, do all for the glory of God.” 


The householder goes out at every hour of the day, to hire 
laborers for his vineyard. He does not cease hiring men for it, 
until the day is over. When the evening has come, he pays out the 
wage. If any one of his hired men has quit the work during the 
day he has forfeited his pay. What a fitting comparison with the 
salvation of our soul. “He that persevereth until the end, shall be 
saved.” When life is over, then the accounts shall be settled; 
reward or punishment shall be meted out. We cannot afford to 
tire of our work, for the moment we quit, all our previous labor 
is in vain. What shall become of so many Christians whose life 
is wholly made up between conversions and relapses, between sin 
and repentance? Some great feast or striking sermon brings them 
back to the Father’s house, then again a slight temptation drives 
them away. Like the vacillating people of Israel, they seem, con- 
stantly, to hesitate between adoring God and Baal. “Be faithful 
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until death,” the sacred writers tell us, “and I will give you the 
crown of eternal life’ (Apoc. IT. 10). 


In comparison with eternity, our present life is like one day, yea, 
much less; between the grain of sand and the whole world, there 
is some comparison, between the space of our lives and eternity 
there is none; and this endless eternity in heaven shall be ours 
if we serve the good Lord only such a short time. The Saints 
understood this lesson well, and they would leave all, suffer all, 
rather than forfeit their salvation. In all his actions St. Aloysius 
kept that one thought before his mind, “Quid hoc ad eternitatum.” 
(“What is this in comparison with eternity ?’”’) 


On a certain day, five stalwart sons bade their father, Tescelin, 
farewell, and left the great ancestral castle to enter the monastery 
of Citeaux. It was St. Bernard and his four brothers. Passing 
through the courtyard, they met their little brother playing with 
some companions of his age. Guido, the oldest brother, walking 
up to him, smilingly said, “Goodbye brother Nivard, now all the 
property, farm and castle, belongs to thee.” ‘Not much,” said 
the little Nivard, “the division is not fair, you take heaven and 
leave me the earth. I do not accept this part.” A few years later 
the boy left his father’s house and knocked at the door of the 
Benedictine Monastery. He, too, became a religious and a saint in 
heaven. St. Paul teaches, “Mind the things that are above, not 
the things that are upon earth” (Col. III. 2). 


3. When the evening comes, the work ceases, the wages are 
paid out. The evening of our life advances with every hour. Every 
moment, that passes,. brings us nearer to the last day. The time 
for work is getting shorter; the night arrives. When the day is 
over, our work is done; then we shall appear before the Divine 
Householder, before Christ, to Whom all judgment is given in 
heaven and on earth. In that state in which we appear before 
His tribunal, we shall remain a whole eternity, either His friend 
or His enemy, either joyfully wearing our sheaves, or with empty 
hands. In that instant we are judged, sentence is pronounced; the 
reward or punishment meted out immediately. The judgment is 
short, but it comprises all our thoughts, our words, our actions of 
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a lifetime. “Oh, man,” says the Holy Ghost, “remember thy last 
end, and thou shalt not sin forever.’ 


In the parable the wages are paid out. The last ones that worked 
only one hour are paid off first. They receive as much as the first 
ones, the coin of silver. Some may object to this treatment, claim- 
ing that the reward of all the elect is equal, whether they worked 
a long or a short time here on earth. In reply to this objection, 
we answer that in a parable we must not press every sentence of 
that parable too much, otherwise we may pervert its principal 
object. The same Divine lips, that declared that the last shall be 
given the same wage as the first, also said, that in His Father’s 
house, there are many mansions, and that the highest in heaven 
shall be the one who, on earth, becometh humble like one of these 
little ones. The reward in heaven is the same according to its 
nature, because it consists of the beatific vision of God; it is the 
same in its effect, for it satisfies every desire of the human heart; 
the same in its duration, because it lasts a whole eternity. Again, 
among the workers, some work only a short time, because they 
are not called sooner, or they worked with greater fervor. The 
traveler that started late on his journey, by hastening, can reach 
or even out-run, the one that starting earlier, took his time. There 
are sinners, that, perhaps, you despise, as the pharisee did the 
publican in the parable, yet they may become giants some day, and 
surpass you by far in the virtue of penance, and in the love of God. 

Mary Magdalene, St. Augustine, and many others spent their 
youth in sin, but after their conversion, attained a high degree of 
sanctity. To the Jews and to their cities, the words of Jesus are 
addressed, when he said: “Amen, amen, I say to you that the pub- 
licans and the harlots shall go into the kingdom of God before 
you” (Matt. XXI. 31). 


If God, in His goodness, called you into His kingdom from 
your childhood days, it was indeed a great grace, to which you 
could not lay any claim. This should be to you a source of grati- 
tude and humility, not of pride and vanity. The greater talents 
given you, the greater the returns expected from you. If God is 
good and merciful to our brethren, let us not give way to envy, but 
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rather rejoice here on earth at the graces given them, as we hope 
to rejoice with them in their happiness in heaven. 

For ourselves, who have been called by the good Lord, to work 
in His vineyard, let us toil and labor, unrelentingly, until the even- 
ing of the day, until the hour or our death, that also we may obtain 
the coin of everlasting bliss. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Word of God 
By the Rev. Jonn B. Britt, S.T.L. 


. 


“But that on the good ground are they, who in a good heart, hearing the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience.’—(Luke, VIII. 15.) 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction: The word of God, like the seed planted in the 
ground, is capable under certain conditions of 
producing a plenitude of good results. 


In the natural order the elements of successful production 
are the preparation of the soil, the natural assistance of 
sun and rain, and the removal of destructive forces. 


In the spiritual order, the worldly man is not prepared to 
accept the teachings of God. 


The forces destructive of spiritual production are the cares, 
riches and pleasures of this life. 


The realization of the ideal is found in the man whom faith 
guides and grace strengthens. The proportion of good 
vesults depends on our co-operation in cultivation, or the 
removal of the forces destructive of spiritual life. 


Conclusion: The practical value of God's teachings depends on our separation 
from the things of ihis world, and our co-operation with the 
workings of divine grace. 

From the time of Christ down to our own day the teachings of 
Our Divine Saviour have determined the life and character of 
Christianity. These teachings have been entrusted to the care of 
the One, True Church, which He established and to whom He gave 
the commission of teaching all peoples until the end of time. We, 
therefore, as Catholics, are blessed in the possession of Divine Truth. 
This Truth is spoken of in today’s gospel as the word of God, 
planted in the human soul and capable of bringing forth fruit a 
hundredfold. Like the Jews of old, we are hearers of the word of 
God, and therefore considering the lessons of today’s gospel we 
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should be able to verify the fruitfulness of the teachings of Our 
Divine Saviour in our individual lives. 


1. In order to realize the ideal that Our Divine Saviour pro- 
poses for consideration, it will be necessary to study carefully the 
elements of the parable so beautifully and clearly expressed in to- 
day’s gospel. The word of God is likened to the seed that is planted 
in the ground. In the first place, we must remember that not every 
kind of ground is suitable for the growth and development of plant 
life. That productivity may be assured, the field must be prepared 
and cultivated by the farmer, and all hindrances to the growth of 
the seed must be removed. Thus it is that in the early springtime 
the farmer prepares the ground for the planting of the seed. His 
first labors are aided by the warmth of the shining sun and the 
moisture of the falling rains. But he must needs watch carefully 
that the development of the growing seed be not checked by the 
thorns and weeds that spring forth naturally and without cultiva- 
tion. Under favorable conditions the seed becomes in time the full 
grown plant that yields in season its hundredfold measure of fruit- 


fulness. There are three important elements incorporated in this 
comparison: namely, the preparation of the soil, the assistance of 
natural conditions and the removal of anything that interferes with 
perfect development. These elements that constitute successful de- 
velopment in the order of nature may be applied with great profit 
to our spiritual life. 


2. The mere acceptance of Divine Truth is not sufficient. 
Whatever we believe should be exemplified in our lives; that is, 
should be productive of good results a hundredfold. The seed that 
fell upon good ground sprung up and yielded fruit a hundredfold. 
But that on the good ground are they, who in a good, and a very 
good, heart, hearing the word of God, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
in patience. It is here that the question may be asked, Why is it 
that so many, hearing the word of God reject it and follow rather 
the principles of worldly wisdom? True it is that mankind has 
small regard for the teachings of Our Divine Saviour. For even 
those who profess Christianity have accepted only those truths that 
do not seriously interfere with their worldly affairs or tend to cause 
inconvenience or trouble. First of all, they are not prepared to 
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receive the word of God, for their souls are like the wayside or the 
stony ground, where the seed fell, but where it was trodden down 
or withered away for want of moisture. This is the character of 
the man whose heart is set upon the things of this world, and who 
has lost his appreciation of what is spiritual and divine. His life 
drifts along with the current of every day-events. He does not care 
to accept God’s word when it is going to hurt; he refuses the obli- 
gation imposed by God’s teaching, when the fulfilment of that 
obligation means considerable sacrifice. The easier way is prefer- 
able for him, for the reason that it does not interfere with his 
pursuit of worldly pleasure, entails little or no sacrifice, and yet 
soothes his conscience with the hope that the future world of hap- 
piness will be his recompense. Some truths are acceptable because 
they easily adjust themselves to the social and business affairs of 
every-day life, while others must be put aside, for their acceptance 
and practical application would entail great sacrifice, even the loss 
of worldly possessions and friends. In this case the word of God 
falls upon soil that has not been prepared for its reception. It is 
trodden under foot by the false principles of worldly wisdom, or 
if it takes root and flourishes for a while, the devil finds it easy to 
uproot and destroy it by temptation. 


3. Though the ground may be prepared for the planting of the 
seed, there remains the duty of watching carefully the growing 
plant. Otherwise the weeds and thorns that nature produces may 
destroy the production that man looks forward to. So in the spir- 
itual life. We may be well disposed to receive the word of God 
and we may have prepared our souls for its planting and future 
growth, but we must not forget that the practical value of God’s 
teaching, if not destroyed, is at least diminished by the difficulties 
and temptations that surround us in this life. The many cares of 
social, domestic or business life, that almost constantly occupy our 
time, leave small opportunity for the cultivation of the spiritual life. 
If we could get far away from them there would be less difficulty 
in producing the good results that are consequent upon our generous 
acceptance of God’s teachings. Perhaps it may be that the riches 
or pleasures of this wonderful world in which we live, which have 
caused the downfall of stronger men than ourselves, are slowly 
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becoming the ideal of our life and the sole object of our existence 
on earth; and in consequence are ruining the fruitfulness of God’s 
teachings. We can not serve the world and God. The treasures 
of earth have been bestowed on us by a generous Creator, and must 
be used only to lead us on to His eternal kingdom. It is impossible 
for us to enjoy absolutely the riches and pleasures of this world, 
and at the same time to accept the revealed teachings of God, which 
when planted in the human soul may grow and develop and yield 
fruit a hundredfold. 


4. Thus far we have been considering the causes that prevent 
the word of God from producing good results in our lives. It now 
remain? for us to know that if we desire that the word of God 
should produce results a hundredfold, we have great hopes of 
success. For the ground has been well prepared. The divine gift 
of faith was infused into our souls when the saving waters of 
Baptism were poured out upon us, and we are therefore naturally 
inclined to accept revealed truth. Our minds have not been mis- 
directed by the false teachings of human philosophy. Like the good 
ground that was warmed by the sun and strengthened by the gentle 
rain, our souls have been made healthy and strong by the grace of 
God. Brought up in an atmosphere of Catholic piety, the dangers 
and temptations of this world, the cares, riches and pleasures of 
this life, are unable to withdraw us from the service of God. But 
it may heppen that the fruitfulness of Divine teaching in our lives 
is not as great as might be expected. We have not put forth our 
best efforts. The ground has been well prepared with God’s assist- 
ance, the spiritual conditions that are necessary and helpful have 
not been denied us; but, however, the good fruit that the word of 
God produces in my life is not in proportion to that which is found 
in the lives of others. The grave fault which must be the cause of 
these inferior results is our own want of co-operation with God in 
the growth and development of our spiritual nature. Too much 
attachment to the world and its pleasures has drawn us away from 
the cultivation of God’s garden, where the word of God has been 
planted in the richest soil, where the supernatural helps have been 
plentifully supplied and where we would expect an abundant 
measure of fruitfulness. 
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What a consolation for us to know that, as members of the true 
Church established by Jesus Christ, we have received without error 
or corruption the teachings of God Himself. These teachings are 
found to be at variance with the principles that the world considers 
sacred. It is therefore necessary that a sharp line of separation be 
marked out between the ideals of this world and the teachings of 
God. A lively faith depends upon the courage with which we reject 
all teaching, scattered abroad by newspaper, book, magazine or 
public report, that stands in contradiction to the teachings we have 
received from God Himself. To accomplish this there is the won- 
derful help of God’s grace. But sometimes we permit our beliefs to 
be colored or changed by the misleading ideas that are circulating 
in this world ; or our co-operation with God’s grace is not sufficiently 
complete because we fail to put forth our best efforts. The word 
of God, planted in the human soul, is kept alive by faith and nour- 
ished by grace. By our generous co-operation in the work of pro- 
duction, the word of God may develop in our lives a fruitful harv- 
est, ripening into the happiness of eternal life. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Spiritual Understanding 
By the Rev. ANSELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Behold all things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man. . . . But they understood none of these things. 
(Luke XVIII, 31-34.) 


SYNOPSIS—1. Gospel incidents: (a) The blind man at Jericho; (b) spiritual 
blindness—total, in those who reject Christ—partial, as 
seen tn the Apostles. 

Statement of facts: Jesus’ announcement concerning the 
Cross; the Apostles’ earthly mind “which understood not.” 
Ourselves: Examination shows that our nature, our surround- 


ings, form a barrier against spiritual things. Three 
degrees. 


Remedies: A right disposition; and, further, a twofold 
course of action—a resolute turning from earthly ob- 
jects, to spiritual. Lent provides the opportunity: a 
foreshadowing of Passiontide with its stimulus to gen~ 
erosity. 
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1. Today’s Gospel brings before us two incidents: there is a 
real connection between them. In the latter, Jesus, all-powerful 
over nature and its infirmities, wrought a striking cure. There 
was no obstacle in the way. The blind man had a sincere desire, a 
desire so steadfast that the rebukes of the multitude could not deter 
him from crying out the more for assistance; and he had faith. 
“Receive thy sight,” Jesus said; “thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

The former incident related deserves our close attention. Here 
there was not the physical blindness of the eyes, which we can 
easily understand, but a blindness of the mind. This spiritual blind- 
ness Jesus often met in His dealings with souls. We recall, for 
instance, that of the Pharisees, and many of the people. He pointed 
out their privilege—prophets and kings had ardently desired to see 
the things that they saw; and He warned them of their responsi- 
bility to look and see: “If you believe not that I am He, you shall 
die in your sin.” (John VIII. 24.) And He was compelled, in the 
case of so many, to endorse the terrible judgment of Isaias: “The 
heart of this people is grown gross and with their ears they have 
been dull of hearing and their eyes they have shut.” (Matt. 
XIII. 15.) God grant that such a sentence may never be ours, and 
that in our case His coming may not cause Him sadness: “He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not.” We will not delay 
over this total spiritual blindness, this rejection of the Gospel of 
Salvation; for all of you here at Mass today prove that you are not 
blind such as some we know, and for whose enlightenment we pray. 
But all of us here have need to ponder the significance of that partial 
blindness, that strange want of spiritual understanding which the 
Gospel narrates as the case of the Apostles. 

2. This occasion was one of several in which, during His last 
missionary year, Jesus lifted the veil of the future concerning His 
passion and death. He tells them openly. (Mark VIII. 32.) He 
tells the many details: “He shall be delivered to the Gentiles and 
shall be mocked, and scourged, and spit upon, and they will put 
Him to death.” Did they enter with sympathy into their Master’s 
thoughts? Did they open their minds to listen? Did they interro- 
gate Him further as to His meaning? We are given to understand 
by all the evangelists that quite the contrary was the case. St. 
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Luke here seems to emphasize the point by a mere repetition : “They 
understood none of these things; and this word was hidden from 
them, and they understood not the things that were said.” Their 
hearts were generous, we know, towards Him; but their minds 
were clouded and darkened by some strong prejudice. On a later 
occasion when St. Peter caught a glimpse of the meaning, he would 
by no means entertain it. We are told (Matt. XVI. 22) that his 
concern for his Master overstepped the bounds of respect and with 
an irreverent audacity he took Jesus aside and rebuked Him, en- 
deavoring to turn Him aside from His purpose: “Lord, far be this 
from Thee.” Then Our Saviour used very strong words: “Get 
behind Me, Satan; for thou savorest not the things that are of God, 
but things that are of men.” And then it was that He turned to 
all, to make clear that they, too, must share with Him the Cross: 
“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross, and follow Me.” Why did not St. Peter relish spiritual 
things, the things of God? Why did they not understand the word 
that was spoken? First, because being Jews they shared the com- 
mon Jewish tradition that the Messiah when he should come would 


be a great earthly king, leading his followers to victory and pros- 
perity; they were, in short, filled with the material views and ideas 
of the world around them. And, secondly, poor flesh and blood, 
that human tone of mind which banishes thoughts uncomfortable 
and distressing, shrank from the hard ways of adversity. 


Here, then, Our Lord found even among His friends a firm 
barrier betwixt Him and them. He was left alone in His sorrowful 
forebodings. His earnest warnings could not penetrate the earthly 
crust of their minds. Despite the constant intercourse of His com- 
pany they lacked that spiritual understanding which later in times 
of crisis would have saved Peter from his threefold denial and all 
from their shameful desertion. If the little chosen band of friends 
were found so wanting, what a warning lesson for each of us! 


3. Now we can have no doubt that we all lack, in greater de- 
gree or less, spiritual understanding. We have but to examine our 
nature. We are not pure angelic spirits, with a clear sight of the 
spiritual world. We are human, formed of two parts, the one our 
spirit made to God’s image and likeness, the other an earthly body 
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with various faculties, and each with a particular temperament; and 
we walk upon the earth. We have to serve God in a human way. 
A man’s soul may hold fast to God substantially ; he may sincerely 
say that he believes and loves; he may possess radically the life of 
sanctifying grace. And yet his spirit may fail to push through and 
conquer his various faculties, to purify and vivify the clay of which 
he is made. The whole man is not won to God. What, then, re- 
sists the conquest of our spirit? We may learn something from 
considering our temperament. We may gather what it is from our 
various fancies, whims and moods, from our flitting desires and 
hourly thoughts. What is that which occupies our mind and directs 
the efforts of our will? God and His concerns, we shall observe, 
are often not uppermost; our conscious thoughts are constantly on 
earthly things; on them our desires are set. One of us—by tem- 
perament inclined to sloth—is seeking comfort, the line of least 
resistance; he is held back by something from serious and sustained 
effort. Another, the frivolous by nature, is seeking pleasure, diver- 
sions, excitement, sensation, a world of earthly delights. Another, 
the ambitious, is ever striving restlessly for success, for self-advance- 
ment, for credit and applause. Even the best natural temperament 
—the industrious by nature—is often absorbed in the interest of the 
moment, in the joy of the task fulfilled. And even, too, the heart 
overflowing with sympathy for others gets attached too often to 
human affections. As no two faces are alike, so temperaments differ 
in their characteristics: one follows by natural inclination one set 
of objects, another a different set. Each one will find his particular 
leanings from what passes continually before his gaze, from the 
motives that sway his will. 

Again, all of us live on the earth with its many objects of attrac- 
tion. These are manifold and multifarious, some noble, some 
ignoble. All created things were intended to be used in God’s 
service, as means to one end. But we stop short in them. We 
become absorbed, held down, blinded. ‘Where your treasure is,” 
said Our Lord, “there is your heart.” Things of sense, ambitions 
of the human heart, occupy our attention and become a barrier 
betwixt us and God. And what is worse, we—ourselves of a fallen 
nature—live in the midst of a world that is corrupt. The forces 
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of worldliness ever draw us after them. The darkness settles, the 
light of heaven is obscured. Our relish is for the things of man, 
not the things of God. We have much interest and appreciation 
for earthly things, for heavenly things little spiritual understanding. 


We may distinguish three classes of persons, all partially blind. 
First, those whose desires and thoughts are after sinful things, or 
worse still those whose interest and affections are fixed upon things 
forbidden by God’s commands. Let such a human temperament 
go unchecked, and you live a most dangerous life. Temptations will 
have great power. Falls, too, will be frequent because such a 
heart is prone to evil. Secondly, those whose hearts are untouched 
by the grosser passions and whose wills are strong in face of 
greater temptations yet who make no serious attempt to conquer 
the waywardness of their nature in smaller things. Their tempera- 
ment leads them to many daily sins, sins of frailty perhaps rather 
than of deliberation but these little sins—desires, thought and acts 
—weave themselves into strong habits, meshes that hold down the 
soul. And it is to be feared that in time of trial, whether temp- 
tation be as a sudden gust of wind or as the slow enfeeblement 
of a malarial fever, there may be a serious fall. Thirdly, there 
are those who have noble hearts, worthy of man’s respect, yet 
whose constant yearnings show that their goal is an earthly one, 
of self-interest in one form or another, an end pursued that has 
no conscious relation with God. Their acts may not be sins— 
this would involve some choice between God’s friendship and what 
He forbids—but they are imperfections. And how full of imper- 
fections is the daily life of even the devout! Indeed, we are human, 
earthly, in touch with the world; blind, at least in part, to the 
things that are of God. 

4. What, then, of the remedies? First, like the blind man, 
let us recognize our infirmity; let us desire our cure; let us make 
appeal to Our Saviour’s power, not deterred by the voices of our 
natural indolence, of our earth-bound nature; let us have confidence 
in His personal loving-kindness. But, further, learning from the 
failure of the Apostles, as narrated in the gospels, we must set to 
work with ourselves. We must remove the barriers. We must, 
on the one hand, loose our hold of the prejudices that come from 
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our earthly surroundings and from our fallen nature. And, on 
the other hand, we must resolutely examine the truth of Our Lord 
made known to us by our Holy Religion. With diligence we 
must search into their meaning; for thence will come the light to 
cure our blindness. 

Lent—which begins next Wednesday—provides a special op- 
portunity. Take stock of your nature and your surroundings, 
Meditate the great truths of religion; weigh all things in the bal- 
ances of eternity; view realities in right perspective. By curtail- 
ment of unnecessary occupations seek leisure from earthly dis- 
tractions. By various mortifications seek the value of the cross, 
Passion-tide, the consummation of Lent, casts forward the Sha- 
dow of the Cross. Follow the practice of the Church in frequently 
making the Stations. Fix your gaze steadfastly on the Man of 
Sorrows, Our Saviour Jesus Christ. Now indeed we know no 
longer in mysterious anticipation as the prophets foresaw in vision, 
or as in the “hidden word” announced by Jesus to His Apostles, 
but by all the facts of history centred in Calvary with all their 


vivid details. Study them; and there, seeing Our Lord’s example 
and purpose and love, you will without doubt not only gain cour- 


age to “crucify the flesh with its vices and concupiscenses” (Gal. 
V. 24), but also that generosity which led St. Thomas, when 
Jesus for the last time announced His coming journey to Jeru- 
salem for His passion, to say with fervor to his fellow-disciples: 
“Let us also go that we may die with Him.” (John XI, 16.) 
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PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FREDERICK REUTER 
FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


ALL FOR Gop 


My dear children, our final aim is not earth, but heaven, in 
which after this short life we are to enjoy eternal happiness. In 
order to attain this end we must render unto God the things that 
are God’s. There is one Church that God has established, and 
we must believe all that the Catholic Church teaches. The Church 
is our mother and she looks out for our future. She provides for 
our spiritual necessities, by preaching the Word of God, and by 
the administration of the Sacraments. As true children of God 
we must accept all the Church teaches as the Word of God and 
hold fast to it. The mouth of the Church is the mouth of Christ. 
A good Catholic loves his Church as devoutly as ever a child can 
love his mother. 

Elizabeth was a young maiden, graceful, resolute and trustful. 
She had made up her mind to make God known and loved. She 
was only sixteen, and had left the boarding school for the life at 
home. It was with regret that she bade farewell to the holy in- 
stitution within the walls of which she had learned to love God; 
for to know how to love God is a science which is above all other 
sciences. 

It was on the last day of her school life that a great change took 
place in her. She appeared more serious; she became conscious 
that a new life full of dangers was beginning for her,—and her 
Communion that morning was more fervent. In her thanksgiv- 
ing, when alone with her Divine Guest, she promised that she 
would spend her life in winning souls to Him. How? She did 
not know—but she felt that God would give her the opportunity. 

As though in answer to her promise, the priest giving his last 
counsels to the pupils going home, said: “Go, my children, and 
sow the seeds of virtue you have received during your school 
years. Do not be like artificial flowers which charm only the 
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eyes. Be living flowers, flowers of Eden, which by their sweet 
odor speak of the grace of God, and be an influence for good 
among those you meet. Let your actions be such that those who 
see you will be attracted to virtue, piety and duty. Sow lilies of 
charity around you that those who see you may be prompted to de- 
vote themselves to a good cause.’”’ Silently in her heart the maiden 
said: “I shall be a sower of lilies.” 

On the morrow of her coming home she asked her mother if 
she could go to Mass every morning. She felt that the hearing of 
Mass would prepare the way for the sowing of lilies during the 
day. “But!” said her mother, “is not once a week enough to go 
to mass?’ “Oh, mother,” she said, “it will make me so happy to 
go to Mass every morning!” and the permission was granted, 
Every day she could be seen early in the church, making a short 
meditation before Mass began; and each day she came back from 
church stronger in her resolution to do good and sow lilies of 
virtue. She was so willing to help and sacrifice herself in order 
to please others that father and mother did everything they could 
for her. The work of sowing lilies had begun. 


One Friday morning she found meat on the table and she 
frankly said that she would prefer not to eat meat. “But, my 
child,” said the mother, “you know that your health is far from 
strong. In such circumstances it is not a terrible sin to eat meat 
to-day.” “Why, my health is so good, mother dear, that I never 
felt so well in my life.” She turned to her father and spoke to 
him with such tact and tenderness that it was the last time that 
meat appeared on their table on Fridays and on the other days 
when meat is forbidden by the laws of the Church. It must be 
said that the other members of the family were not practical 
Catholics. They had sent her to a Catholic boarding school be- 
cause they knew that it was only in such a school that a real, true 
education was imparted, an education that trains the heart as well 
as the mind. Her father and mother were more concerned about 
the things of the world than about their eternal salvation, but 
their conversion was already progressing, precisely because their 
daughter had made, and was trying to fulfill, the promise to win 
souls to Christ by sowing lilies of virtue. 
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Early in the winter, she inquired one evening about evening 
prayers among the servants of the house. Alas, there had never 
been evening prayers among them, and then and there she deter- 
mined to introduce the beautiful practice of evening prayers in 
common. So one evening she appeared in their midst and said: 
“Supposing we say a little prayer for the blessings we have re- 


39 


ceived today!”’ She knelt down and said a short prayer. She 
was so good, so kind to them that, just to please her, they knelt 
down also and answered the prayer. Thus the practice of evening 
prayer was established among those toilers, who for many years 
had forgotten and neglected their religious duties. The sower of 
lilies was at work. 

Orie evening the whole family was gathered in the drawing 
room to enjoy real home life. Suddenly the young girl took her 
father by the arm and took him to a room where all the servants 
were assembled, and what was his surprise when he saw them 
all on their knees saying their evening prayers. He was much 
moved by the sight and confessed that he could no longer resist 
the zeal and piety of his daughter, and henceforth he was a true 
and practical Catholic. The mother had already yielded to the 
same influence which virtue and kindness make all-powerful. . . . 
Thus it was that this pious and devout young girl spent her life 
in winning souls to God. 

Children, every day we should give to God what belongs to 
God, but there is one day when He claims as all His own, and that 
is Sunday. Pious, God-fearing Catholics go regularly to Mass on 
Sundays and on Holidays of Obligation, and they cannot be kept 
away, even if they are obliged to make great sacrifices. In the 
early ages of the Church it often happened that the faithful were 
taken prisoners by the pagans and led away to martyrdom; but 
they would rather suffer imprisonment, torture and death, than 
stop going to Mass on days when they were obliged to attend. 

When a certain heathen governor commanded St. Bernard to 
renounce his faith, he refused to obey him. Orders were then 
given that he should be placed on the rack. While the saint was en- 
during most cruel torments, the governor continued to tempt him- 
“Adore the fire and the water, partake of the blood of animals, 
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and your liberty will be immediately granted to you.” The holy 
| man, with sweet serenity in his countenance, and rejoicing at being 
q permitted to suffer for God’s sake, made answer: “Neither your 
commands nor the suffering you are subjecting me to will ever 
separate me from the love of God and my Saviour Jesus Christ, 
I Whom I have served from the days of my childiiood to my present 
old age.” The governor seeing that he could not shake his con- 
stancy by promises or threats, gave orders that he should be be- 
| headed. Children, when we read of the constancy of the martyrs, 
| we should be ashamed of being cowards in the service of God, 
i and should resolve to serve Him for the future with the greatest 
i love and courage. 

To love God and to serve Him is the science of all sciences of 
the world; all the arts and science of the world are nothing with- 
out the love of God. Oh, how happy mothers would be if they 
knew the science of the love of God and would inculcate it in 
their children! Their homes would resemble the home of Nazareth, 
and sweet peace and consolation would dwell therein. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


LABORERS IN THE LorpD’s VINEYARD 





My dear children, we are created to work in the vineyard of the 
Lord—that is, to live on this earth for a certain time and to work 
for God—by obeying Him and keeping His commandments. God 
| has all things. We can give Him nothing except our hearts— 
1 namely, our good will—and we do this, if we live as He wishes 
us to live. Thus do we work in His vineyard. He will reward 
us for it when this life is over, by taking us to heaven, there to 
be happy with Him forever. We are hired for the day, because 
this life, compared to the eternal life, is but a day, aye, less than 
a day; at the longest it is soon over. 

Children, why cannot we all enter, heart and soul, into God's 
service, and find our joy and delight, even in this world, in doing 
God’s will, in little things as well as great? For in little things 
do we not show that we are in earnest, and honor God more, per- 
haps, than in what appears greater? 
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In your Bible history you read of the boy Samuel. His good 
mother promised God that her son should serve Him alone. She 
gave him to the high priest who lived in a room on one side of 
the church. He gave Samuel a room on the other side. At night 
there was a lighted lamp hanging in the church. While Samuel 
was sleeping, the light of it grew dimmer and dimmer until at 
the dawn of morning it went out. Then would Samuel run to the 
great doors of the church, and throw them open to let the sun- 
shine in. That was his work, opening the doors in the morning 
and closing them at night, and taking care of the lamp. 

One night the priest was lying asleep in his room on one side 
of the church, and Samuel was asleep in his little room on the 
other side. In the church it was very quiet, when suddenly a great 
Voice rang through the church calling: “Samuel Samuel!” and 
Samuel, thinking it was Eli calling him went and asked him what 
he wanted. But Eli said, “I did not call you. Go and sleep.” 

Then again the Voice called: “Samuel”; and again he ran to 
the priest. “Here I am,” he said, “for thou didst call me,” and 


again the priest answered: “‘No, I called not, my boy, go and lie 
down.” 


And again the Voice called: “Samuel, Samuel.” This time 
he knew that there was no mistake, and he went into Eli and 
said, “Here I am, for I am sure you called me.” Then Eli realized 
that the Lord had spoken and he told Samuel if he heard the 
Voice again to say: “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

So Samuel went back to his room and lay down, and soon 
God’s Voice sounded again, calling, “Samuel, Samuel,” and little 
Samuel, kneeling down said: “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.”” Then God spoke to him, and told him what he wanted 
him to do. Wasn’t that wonderful to have God come and talk to 
a little boy? 

God is as near as that to every one of us. We cannot hear Him 
calling as Samuel did; but He hears us and wants us to work for 
Him just as Samuel did. We cannot all open church doors, or 
take care of church lamps; but we can assist others in many ways 
for God’s sake. One thing I want you to remember about Samuel 
—he was obedient. The first thing he learned in the House of 
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God was obedience. The first thing that every one of us ought 
to learn is obedience to parents and to God. 

God is our sovereign Lord and Master; but He would rather 
we should try to look upon His will as that of a tender and lov- 
ing Father’s and so do His Will with a childlike spirit. Moreover 
we have the happiness of knowing that, when we are doing the 
Will of God, we are working out our salvation; for God has made 
our eternal happiness in the next world depend upon doing His 
Holy Will in this. 

There was once a very prominent army officer who had a boy 
about fifteen years old. They lived in the suburbs of New York, 
and the father went to the city every day. One morning, just be- 
fore he left for the city, the officer told the boy to be at the Brook- 
lyn Bridge at noon, and to wait for him there. Then the father 
went and he was so busy all day that he forgot about the boy. 
When he reached home late that night, his wife met him at 
the door and said, “Where is Henry?’ “Good Lord!’ said 
the father, “he may be waiting at the Bridge. I told him to 
meet me there at noon, and forgot all about it.” He hurried back 
to the city and it was almost midnight when he reached the bridge. 
It was raining and cold. But there was Henry, who had waited 
all day because his father had bade him to be there. That boy 
afterwards became a great soldier, but he would always say that 
the best thing he ever learned was obedience. 


When Samuel had grown he was one day talking to a young 
man who had disobeyed the Lord. He said to him, “To obey is 
better than sacrifice.”” What he meant was that God would rather 
have our obedience than anything else we can give Him. 


Children, with all our hearts let us say: “Lord, as long as I 
live I mean to obey Thee and faithfully keep Thy commandments. 
I know I cannot do this without Thy help; but Thou art always 
ready to help me, and I shall call on Thee for that help every day 
and every hour. Thus I have confidence that I shall never aban- 
don Thy vineyard; but be found working in it when the day—that 
is, my life—comes to an end, and that I shall receive my wages— 
that is, eternal life. I mean to keep a grateful heart for so great 
a favor, and to praise and glorify Thy name as long as [ live.”’ 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE POWER OF THE WorD oF Gop 


Children, the seed of a plant or of a tree is wonderful. Look 
at it. It is very small; but it has a wonderful power. In the 
ground it gathers moisture; swells, expands, takes nourishment 
from the soil, grows, produces leaves, flowers and, at last, fruits— 
each seed according to its kind. 

The Word of God is like the seed. It is planted in the mind of 
the hearer. It makes an impression which may appear faint; but 
it has power. If the truth it conveys is forgotten, it will revive, it 
forces its way and grows; it influences our lives, turns us from 
evil and inclines us towards good. Jesus says, “My Word shall 
not pass away. Earth and heaven may pass away, but My Word 
shall not pass away. Man liveth not by bread alone, but by the 
Word of God.” 

In the state of Ohio there lived a man with his wife and his 
little girl Mary, who was just seven years old. The father was not 
getting along very well, and when the great northwestern country 
was opened, he went to North Dakota and secured a farm in a very 
lonely and out-of-the-way place. When he came home and told his 
little girl that they were going to move far away, she asked at 
once, if there was a church there. You see she was very fond of 
the church. Her father said there was no church there. Then 
she asked if there was any chance to hear Mass and to go to 
Sunday school. And he answered, “No.” “Is God there?” she 
asked, and her father did not know what to say. When they had 
moved all their things to the railway station and were ready to 
leave the old home they could not find the girl. They hunted for 
her, and at last found her. And do you know where they found 
her? They found her in her own room, now all bare and empty, 
and she was kneeling in a corner with her face to the wall. 

Her mother who found her heard that she was praying, and this 
is what the little one said: “Dear God, we are going to North 
Dakota, and there is no Mass there, there is no Sunday school, 
no catechism there, and there is no God there; good-bye, God, 
good-bye.’ With tears in her eyes the mother knelt down beside 
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her little girl and asked God to send a priest and a church to their 
new home, and to remain there Himself with them. So they went 
away to their new and lonely home in the far West. Now what 
do you think happened? Within two months a missionary came 
and started a church and conducted a Sunday school, and taught 
catechism; and within five months they had a little church erected 
by the Church Extension Society, and the folks for miles and 
miles around came to Sunday school and Holy Mass. 

You can imagine how happy the little girl was when she felt 
that God was so near. The priest was much pleased when he 
heard of the brave little girl and he thanked God that He had heard 
her prayer. 

As our Divine Lord stood on a hillside one day, preaching to the 
people, he saw a man in a field nearby sowing his seed, and our 
Lord pointed him out to those who had eagerly gathered around 
Him to listen to His words and He said: “Behold the sower went 
out to sow his seed.’ With the thought suggested by these words 
our Lord taught the people. Our Lord took the texts of His 
sermons from the things He saw around Him—the same simple, 
common things you and I see every day. Once a field of lilies 
gave Him His text: “Consider,” he, said, “the lilies, how they 
grow; they labor not, neither do they spin, but I say to you not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these.’ Once a 
sparrow, a little bird we don’t think much of, gave our Lord a text. 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” our Lord said (no 
doubt there were a good many of them flying around then even 
as they do today, and they were sold then for half a farthing, equal 
to three-eights of a cent, apiece) : “Not one of them shall fall on 
the ground without your Father knowing it:—fear not, therefore, 
better are you than many sparrows.”’ 

In all things of the earth Jesus saw the heavenly message of 
the Creator, almighty in His power, boundless in His love. Jesus 
teaches us to see the hand of the Father in the world around us. 
Alas, most of us have eyes that do not see, or see only a small part 
of what there is to be seen. 

Once a vessel was nearing the rocky coast of England. A 
group of travelers stood on deck, eager for a sight of land. Out 
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in the ocean a light-house appeared above the horizon, and though 
the vessel was still far from land one man exclaimed with joy: 
“At last.” “It is only the light-house of the cape,” said another 
traveler; but the other answered: “Ay, but my wife and little 
daughter lit that light we see.” To the others it was only a light- 
house, like many another they had seen before. To this one-man, 
however, it was the brightest light in the world, for behind it he 
saw his wife and little daughter toiling up the long stairs to trim 
the wick and make it bright. Children, this is simply a picture for 
those who see God in His works. 

Do you know that the sermon of the Sower in the field is very 
interesting? He is telling as plainly as He can that there is a spring- 
time of life for all children, just as there is a springtime of the year. 
It is the time of sowing and your parents and teachers and pastors 
and friends are sowing gocd seeds in your heart and mind. It is, 
therefore, your part to see that these seeds take root, and keep them 
from flying away with the passing winds of distracting thoughts. 
This is very like the sermon our Lord preached from the text of 
the sower he saw passing to and fro, for He said: “The sower 
went out to sow his seed, and some fell by the wayside and the 
fowls of the air devoured it.” So the seed may be good and the 
sower may do his best; but if we let the seed go to waste, our minds 
will be barren and produce nothing good. But if you willingly listen 
to the words of your teachers you will receive the seed on good 
ground, and it shall yield fruit a hundred-fold. 

After every sermon you must say to yourself, “I am going to be 
more obedient, I am going to study my lessons harder, and above 
all remain away from bad companions.” What good will it be if 
you see in a looking glass that your face is dirty, but do not wash 
off the dirt? So it is with your soul when it is soiled with sin, 
but you do not go to confession. 

“Blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Jesus’ SUFFERINGS AND OuR SUFFERINGS 


Our Mother, the Church, dear children, sets apart a certain time 
of the year to contemplate what Christ has suffered for us. She 
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tells us to withdraw even from lawful pleasures and amusements, 
so that we may think of heaven and find a means how to get there. 
Next Wednesday the ashes are put upon our foreheads; old and 
young alike have the Sign of the Cross imprinted on them. No 

one knows which of them will first return to the dust, but in a 
short time all will have done so. The season of Lent is a time 
for us to review the life and the sufferings and death of our Lord. 

St. Casimir was the son of a Polish king. Being raised under 
the care of his pious mother Elizabeth, the young boy grew up 
among holy surroundings. As a flower turns to the sun, so his 
heart turned ever to God. 

His greatest delight was prayer. He was especially devoted 
to the Blessed Virgin. To her he commended the purity of his soul. 
In his tender years he made a vow of chastity, and this vow he 
kept faithfully until his death. The splendor of the royal court 
tempted neither boy nor youth. He preferred to be with Jesus 
in prayer, in self-denial, in mortification, in charity. In order to 
serve Him under his costly dress he wore the hairshirt of a penitent. 
At night he slept on a hard floor in preference to a soft bed. Early 
in the morning he arose and said his prayers. Then he went to 
Mass. Often the sexton found him kneeling on the hard stones. 
At Mass he was filled with such devotion that one felt, when seeing 
him, as if he were looking at an angel. After the Holy Sacrifice 
he remained in church so long that his father had to send mes- 
sengers to call him to meals. 

“He ate so little that he kept almost a continuous fast. “The 
kingdom of God is not food and drink,” he said. The poor shared 
his meals. He permitted them to come into the court of the royal 
palace and gave them alms with his own hands. Grown to man- 
hood, Casimir found more pleasure in visiting our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament than in dancing, playing, and hunting. He 
often rose in the middle of the night to go to the chapel to pray. 

Rich children, who have an abundance of drink, fine clothes and 
amusements are in great danger of becoming idle, vain, proud and 
selfish, and thereby suffer a loss in their spiritual life. Casimir, the 
son of a king, has become a model for all rich children, teaching 
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them not to give their hearts to the passing pleasures of this world, 
thereby to lose the eternal joys of heaven. 


My dear boys and girls, nothing stands still: everything must 
either go forward or backward. This is true of our minds and 
our souls as well as our bodies. But while we all love to move our 
bodies, some of us are very slow to move our minds and our souls. 
Activity, however, is the law of life for them, too, and if we do 
not want to have dead minds and souls, we must keep them on the 
go, also. How do we keep our minds on the go? By making them 
think, reason out things. You know how much fun and how much 
profit a lazy fellow loses. A fellow’s mind must be wide-awake if 
he is going to live a life worth living. He must always be adding 
something to his fund of knowledge. That is why we go to school 
for so many years. Boys who left school early would now be glad 
to come back and do things all over again if they could. They 
would study a great deal harder and longer than they did when they 
had the chance. 

Now this wonderful springtime is also the season of Lent: a 
springtime for the soul. Do you give your soul as much chance 
at activity as you give your body? When we try to overcome a 
bad habit and form a good one, we are pushing out the old wrong 
activity with the new right one. Suppose you like to lie in bed 
in the morning and let your mother call you again and again. You 
have to make up your mind that you are going to change that bad 
habit. You begin by getting up at the first call. That goes well for 
a few days and then there comes a morning when you feel you just 
can’t get up, and you fall back in the old way. If you are really 
alive in your soul, you will say: “Now this won’t do. I am going 
to try again.”” And so you do. By repeated renewals of effort, at 
last you form so strong a habit of getting up at the first call, that 
you no longer have any temptation to stay in bed. Here you have 
effected a change that shows your soul is vigorously alive. 

Now, at the beginning of Lent, boys and girls, you should make 
the resolution to change just a little bit for the better before Easter 
comes. Just as the freshness of spring is coming all about us, so 
we will have a new spring of fervor and effort in our hearts and 
souls. There is no better penance than this. This is really what 
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we promise to do every time we go to confession. The firm purpose 
of amendment is necessary for obtaining absolution. But we often 
make the promise too lightly. We do not make up our minds 
to a great effort to keep it. Let us strengthen this purpose of 
amendment this Lent. Let us make an extra effort to conquer at 
least one bad habit, to overcome it with a good one and Lent will 
have become a very blessed season for us and God will be much 
pleased and glorified. 

My dear children, I am sure you will all make this resolution; 
but it is going to be hard to keep it, and you will fail if you try 
to do it alone. The trees after their inactivity in winter time need 
the hot sun to make them blossom. Take a hint from this. Bring 
your heart and soul, made unfruitful by bad habits and sin, to the 
warmth of our Lord’s love in Holy Communion. Make your con- 
fessions more carefully, be truthful with the Holy Ghost, and soon 
the twigs of effort will begin to bud and the buds will swell and 
burst into full blossom of good habits. Before you know it, new 
and pious life will have replaced the old impious one. St. Paul 
says we must suffer with Christ if we would share His glory. If 
we do our part, not counting the cost to ourselves, seeking God’s 
help in the Sacraments, we will find ourselves wonderfully happy 
in the days to come. 

Children, suffer a little now by effort and penance that you may 
not suffer forever, banished from the kingdom of God. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart in Catholic Homes— 
Our Duty to Promote It 


By the Rev. Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


The immense efficacy of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus to 
safeguard and sanctify our Catholic homes answers to the great- 
ness of our need. Before such a Symbol no one with faith and a 
feeling heart can remain unmoved. To be filled with tenderness 
toward an unseen God, the eternal and unapproachable Lord of 
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earth and of heaven, might seem hard for our human nature, so 
dependent on human affections and human love. But when the 
infinite God has vouchsafed to make Himself a man, like unto 
ourselves in all things, sin only excepted, to manifest to us in the 
most visible and unmistakable way His immense and particular 
love for our souls, to die for us on the bloody and voluntary altar 
of the cross, He compels, so to say, our answering love. When, 
not content even with this excess of charity for us, He descends 
again from the heaven of His glory in holy vision to St. Margaret 
Mary, and opens again His sacred side to show us His flaming 
Heart, unable longer to contain the excessive fires of His love 
for us,—if, after all these pleadings of the divine love, our devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart does not move us to cleave to Him and 
to despise the world for His sake, then we must be monsters and 
not men,—cold ingrates whose stony natures resist even the omni- 
potent tenderness of the human Heart of Christ. 


But it is not so. Sinful though the race of man may be, and 
snared in the meshes of sense and time, fickle and wretched in mani- 
fold ways, it will be conquered, purified, saved from the pollution 
of wordliness and sin by the power of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. This irrestistible devotion, which appeals to all that is best 
in our human nature, will surely prevail, as our Lord Himself fore- 
told to St. Margaret Mary, against all its enemies. The Image 
of the Sacred Heart, set up in Catholic homes, will drive out the 
spirit of the world. Where this devotion flourishes in a Catholic 
home, Christ will reign there, and He will exercise and drive forth 
the demon of worldliness. If then we are truly in earnest in avert- 
ing from our homes the plague of wordliness, we must desire and 
promote devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


It is, no doubt, the conviction of this truth that has given so 
great an impetus to the practice of consecrating Catholic families 
to the Sacred Heart, just at this time when homes are so gravely 
menaced by evil influences, and of enthroning there an image of 
the Sacred Heart and offering It especial honor. By an impulse of 
self-protection our Catholic homes thus shield themselves from the 
contagion of wordliness, as, during a pestilence, one takes especial 
and powerful precautions against the prevailing sickness. The con- 
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secration of the home to the Sacred Heart, the enthroning there in 
an honorable and conspicuous place of that holy image, sanctifies 
and purifies all the spiritual atmosphere. It is, so to say, a constant 
source of healthful and holy exaltation for the soul. 

But the presence of such an image, blessed though that be, is not 
enough. It remains to understand and practice, faithfully and 
intelligently, the devotion which the image signifies. The spirit 
of the world is active, aggressive, untiring. It enters into details, 
it waits unceasingly for opportunities, it steals in at every moment, 
through every crevice. To oppose and overcome such a spirit, it 
is evidently necessary to arouse in the home an active, intelligent, 
energetic devotion, which will work itself out in the ordinary 
details of daily life. The members of the family must be made to 
realize that heavenly dedication to the sweet love of God and to 
His service, which is symbolized by the consecration of the home 
to the Heart of Christ. The more intelligent, well-grounded, active 
and self-sacrificing this devotion is the more completely and se- 
curely it will cast out the spirit of worldliness and bring into the 
home the spirit of heavenly-mindedness. 

Those then who are charged with the care of souls,—the priest 
in his parish, the father and mother in their home, the teachers 
of our Catholic children, are all concerned, each in his or her own 
degree and circumstances, to promote, and therefore first to under- 
stand and appreciate most deeply, the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
in the home. Taught by the revelations of Our Lord to St. Mar- 
garet Mary, encouraged by the richness of His promises, and pos- 
sessed of the precious legacy of method and detail which the years 
have left us, we are to-day in a position of great advantage for 
the promotion and practice of this devotion. It only remains for 
us not to neglect the means which divine Providence offers us 
for the protection and sanctification of our homes, which are 
threatened by such great evils. We shall have to answer to our 
Lord hereafter for the use we have made of the treasures of His 
Sacred Heart, which He has opened to us with such generosity 
precisely because of His people’s exceeding great need. He has 
come to spread this fire upon earth and He wills that it be 
enkindled. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
The Holy Name Man at the Crib 
By the Very Rev. E. S. Otsen, O.P. 














“And they came with haste: and they found Mary and Joseph, and the infant 
lying in the manger.” 







Brothers, you are about to celebrate the birth of Jesus Christ. 
You are assembled here for your regular monthly communion. 
The selfsame Jesus of whom the world will be made to think on 
Christmas day is about to make His abode within you. Actually, 
really, verily, marvellous as it may be, you will receive Him in 
Holy Communion this morning. We want to put before you the 
great human appeal that Almighty God has made to the world to 
come to Him through Jesus Christ, His Son. | 

The heart of a man is most easily and readily moved by two : 
things, childhood and the spectacle of a suffering fellow. The one 
stirs the heart immediately by love and the other by pity. And 
both these principles of emotion, natural to man, God has used in 
Jesus, His Son, to win the hearts of the race of man. Almighty | 
God could compel men to come to Him. He could force them to | 
serve Him. He could make them do His Will. He could drive 
them whither He pleased. He could exercise the awful power of 
His might as a Master domineering over his slaves. He could rule 
you through fear. But He would win you to Him by Love. 

It seems almost impossible for a man to resist the appeal of 
babyhood. One cannot say whether it is the helplessness of the 
child coupled with its strange composure or its sheer innocence | 
that attracts him. Probably it is because of our personal knowl- 
edge, gained by experience, of what the world is; of how cruel 
it can be at times or how ordinarily grievous it is under the law 
of necessity; that out of love we feel pity for the child and would ; 
protect it, shield it, save it from harm. Or it may be also the 
, unspoiled perfection of the infant that awakens in us something 
of what we were once but are not now. Whatever be the reason 
no man can resist the pull upon his heart strings if he looks upon 
an infant or gazes into the wistful, candid, guileless eyes of a child. 
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In the place where humanness least finds expression, we have seen 
the hearts of men almost completely revealed because of the un- 
expected appearance of a child in the midst of them. Cold-blooded 
and seemingly stone-hearted business men were made to be in an 
instant, awkwardly indeed, but actually like the child that stood 
amongst them. You have, very likely, felt this tense, heart-grip- 
ping emotion at the movies when there toddles forth a child, or a 
baby is shown in a crib on the screen. That happened to you 
because of a fundamentally radical love implanted in the human 
heart by Almighty God. It is there by nature, and God is the 
author of nature. It is the principle of a winning love. That 
is why children and babies are said to be winsome. And that is 
why in the great designs of God to win the hearts of men to Him 
the Eternal Son of God was a Baby, born of a woman. Hence the 
heart-stirring appeal of the Church at Christmas time in the com- 
memoration of that birth. 


The inspiring beauty of the midnight Mass, with the tidings of 


great joy re-read out of the Gospel, spreads the very scene with all 
its pitiful circumstances before us. The imagination and the fancy 
are illumined with the glory that shone in the heavens. Our ears 
are ravished with the songs of the angels; the supernatural comes 
down upon our hearts already prepared by the mystery of nature 
brooding upon the hills of Judea under the starlight. We are 
wholly astonished as were the shepherds when the Angel stood be- 
fore them. With them we quiet the startled sheep. Then the 
silence comes upon the departure of the heavenly host and we go 
with haste to see this Word that has come to pass, down the hill- 
sides in the darkness, across the fields towards the town to see a 
Baby, wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger! 
Brothers, we know the emotions that stir your hearts on Christ- 
mas morning as you gaze upon the image of the Baby Christ. We 
know how you are won to Him and what a,great unworded desire 
wells up in your hearts for Sanctity because of Him. Yield to 
that affection. Let it sway you, let it overcome you because it 
comes from God directly to your heart. The emotion will pass 
and then you will find yourselves looking to the Mother of Jesus. 
Instinctively you raise your eyes to Her, His Mother, with the glory 
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of light from her Babe reflected upon her face. And then, do you 
not seek one who is back of the light, standing in the shadows of 
the stable, silent, watchful, still, St. Joseph, Protector of this 
Mother and this Babe? Man to man his eyes hold yours. Look 
at him steadily, searchingly. See in him the man you should be. 
We have declared to you that true manliness means sanctity. 
Sanctity is the virtue whereby a man in all the relationships of his 
life acts on God’s principles. Now the first definite relationship of 
his life as a man is that which comes between him and woman. 
For the great broad highway of life is that of marriage. On it 
is founded all else. They two shall be in one flesh. They form 
the unit of the family as husband and wife. If God blesses them 
they two together, as this unit, form a relationship with the fruit 
of their union, their child. Where the child is there is the family. 
The family means home. The family, in this sense is the unit of 
society. And the basis of the reconstruction of society, the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
which we assert again is the work of you Holy Name men, lies 
right there in the holiest of families, the holiest of homes, the 
stable of Bethlehem. In asking you to look into the eyes of St. 
Joseph there, we are hoping that in him you will see yourself. The 
very problems of life, of providing housing, clothing, and food 
for wife and child which are yours, were his also. He had to meet 
the self-same difficulties but under far more trying circumstances 
than ever you had to work under. He had a man’s work to do 
and he did it under God and for God. But we are concerned most 
here with the perfect wholesome sanctity of him in relation to the 
Blessed Mother. A sanctity that is manifest in the perfect courtesy, 
the utmost of respect and reverence, the tenderest care, the keenest 
watchfulness, the holiest admiration, the chastest love. 


Can you see yourself thus in him? Can you not think of what 
he was to the Blessed Mother and the Child Jesus, and think of 
yourself and of her who bears your name, your wife; of her who 
is not only wife but the mother of your children? Will you on 
this Christmas morning as you kneel before the crib, with your 
heart drawn to the Babe therein, look upon His Blessed Mother 
and think of your wife, and then seek the eyes of St. Joseph and 
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think of yourself? What sort of a man am I before God and 
this mystery, of Godliness, towards my wife, the mother of my 
children and towards my children who give me the title and the 
dignity of paternity. What manner of man am I when compared 
with this perfect Saint, the Just Man, St. Joseph. 





Bonk Reviews 


A Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions. For all Sundays and Holi- 
days of the Year. Prepared and arranged by the Rev. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., and Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. Vol. III. (New York, Joseph F. 
Wagner). Net, $3.50. 


As this happily conceived and painstakingly arranged course of instruc- 
tions progresses towards its completion, its eminent usefulness stands out 
more clearly. Even a cursory glance at its pages reveals the comprehensive 
scope of the work and the wide range of subjects that are brought together 
in this convenient manner and made available for practical purposes. In 
truth, the three volumes so far published constitute a storehouse that will 
yield an abundant supply of homiletic material for a number of years. In 
the presentation of the material the danger of monotony has been success- 
fully avoided, since it has been drawn from a great variety of sources. For 
that reason, also, it will cater to all tastes and meet the requirements of 
different situations. 

The present volume, the third of the series, deals with moral topics, It 
covers the essential duties of the Christian life in close connection with the 
Gospel of the Epistle of the respective Sundays and holydays. In this 
feature lies the strength of the course, for without detracting in any way 
from the systematic and strictly methodical character of the exposition, it 
imparts that diversity which intrigues the imagination and holds the atten- 
tion. The application of the scriptural portion of the day to the subject 
matter treated is never forced or artificial, but is made in a natural, easy 
and logical manner. 

Besides the ordinary table of contents, each volume has appended to it a 
topical index which is very helpful and provides the key to the treasures 
stored between the covers, so that they can be easily utilized for special 
occasions that may occur. Without difficulty we could pick out a number 
of timely subjects that might be used in that fashion. As we survey the 
pages hastily, the following important themes strike our attention: Attorneys 
and Counselors, Christian Science, Divorce, the Parochial School, Spiritism, 
Superstition, Vows. This list could be increased without any effort. It 
goes without saying that a work which contains such a wealth of information 
will prove a true and reliable friend in the ministry where the priest often 
is expected to speak on vital matters at short notice. 

Gaged by whatever test we choose to apply, the work before us proves 
its value as a practical guide in the pulpit that will render preaching easy 
for the speaker and profitable for the congregation. Any sacerdotal library 
will be enriched by the addition of these sound, instructive and interesting 
tomes. 

CHARLES BBUEHL, D.D. 


Psychology and Mystical Experience. By John Howley, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy, Galway. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


This remarkable book is the outcome and development of a single article 
contributed to the Irish review, Studies, in June, 1913. That article gave a 
general view of religious experience, and now forms the Introduction of the 
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work. The remainder of the volume is divided into two general parts, 
The first of these, on Conversion, discusses the psychology of a retreat and 
of a change and amendment of life, contrasts the phenomena witnessed in 
the revivalist and in the Catholic mystic, and rejects the naturalistic theory 
of William James. The second part, on Introversion, treats of mystical 
experience proper and its varieties, and exposes the errors of Quietism. 

The great merit of this work lies in this that it steers a middle course 
between two extreme views of Mysticism, viz. the naturalism of the psycho- 
analysts, who would explain all religious phenomena in purely natural ways, 
and the rigorism of such writers as Rodriguez, who places mystical expe- 
rience among the rarest of God’s gifts, a gift to which it is dangerous, and 
even wrong, to aspire. 

Professor Howley has given us in this volume not only a constructive 
view of Mysticism in its true sense, but also a complete and thorough refu- 
tation of the position held by so many today, who, obsessed as they are with 
the methods of empirical psychology, would reduce all the phenomena of 
grace and the supernatural order to the workings of psychic causes. 


The Essentials of Mysticism and Other Essays. 
(E. P. Dutton Co., New York.) 


In this, her latest work on Mysticism, Miss Underhill has given us a 
collection of Essays dealing with various aspects of this subject. The 
first six of these studies discuss the general theory and practice of Mysti- 
cism, while the remaining portions of the book considers its application as 
seen in the lives and works of Mystics, false and true, from the pagan 
Plotinus to the Christian contemplatives of our own day. 

The authoress is undoubtedly a very learned and gifted writer, and seems 
to have a real appreciation of her subject. To her, Mysticism, in its proper 
sense, is nothing else than devout communion between the soul and God, 
and a life led in conformity with such an attitude. 

To every non-Catholic reader, as well as to the authoress herself, it must 
occur as somewhat singular that all the Christian mystics whom she con- 
siders are Catholics. Of course this is necessarily so, since Protestantism 
has never been able to produce anything like a Saint, and since nothing but 
false Mysticism can be said to exist outside the true Church of Christ. 
Furthermore, in discussing the marvellous lives of Catholic Saints, it is 
strange that the authoress does not seek to inquire more diligently into the 
causes and reasons for the sanctity which she and all admire. Our Lord 
said: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” When, therefore, non-Catholics 
marvel, as they must, at the Saints who in every age have adorned the 
Catholic Church, they should pause and reflect on the great Mother who 
brings forth and nourishes such children. The reasons of this fecundity are 
not far to seek; for Catholic Saints are fed, first of all, on the true and 
undefiled truths which Christ revealed to the world: they are nourished by 
the seven life-giving Sacraments, through which, as through so many 
channels, flow to the soul the merits of Christ’s life, Passion and death; and, 
finally, day by day their lives are enriched by the innumerable graces and 
blessings which are poured out upon the world from the clean Oblation 
which in holy Mass is ever being offered to the Eternal Father. These are 
the secret sources of spiritual life and strength which produce such mar- 
vellous results in Catholic mystics, and in them alone. It is too bad that 
non-Catholics do not see and recognize these truths. 


By Evelyn Underhill. 
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Henry Edward Manning, His Life and Labors. By Shane Leslie, M.A. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Price, $7.50. 


In the history of the revival of Catholicity in England three names stand 
out prominently, Newman, Wiseman, and Manning, all Princes of the 
Church. Newman was most fortunate in his biographers. Canon William 
Barry, Richard Hutton, and Wilfred Meynell, have written accurate and 
sympathetic monographs, and Wilfrid Ward has produced a scholarly life 
of the great Oratorian. Wiseman has also fared well at the hands of Mr. 
Ward, not only in his “Life of Cardinal Wiseman,” but also in “William: 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival in England.” Manning, however, 
has suffered criticism and odium from the biography by Purcell, who as- 
sumed the task against the expressed wishes of the Cardinal. Much of 
the correspondence with Gladstone, Bishop Wilberforce, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Miss Stanley, Cardinals Vaughan and Cullen, Archbishops Ullathorne 
and Walsh, has been suppressed, while his letters to Msgr. Talbot were 
published in extenso, against the positive commands of the Cardinal communi- 
cated to Bishop Fenton. The absence of these essential letters has thrown 
obloquy on the memory of the great convert and churchman. Cardinal 
Vaughan calls it “almost a crime.” . . . “I do not recognize,” he says, “the 
portrait of him with whom I was in constant communication during forty 
years.” Lord Morley describes it as “rather odious,” while Manning’s politi- 
cal and religious foes, like Archbishop Benson, found it “a fascinating tragi- 
comedy.” 

As a supplement, rather than a supplanter, says the author, the present 
book has been written. The missing correspondence has been supplied, and 
the papers and diaries untouched by Purcell have been carefully read and 
their contents noted. Much new light is thereby cast on the active life of the 
Cardinal. His whole career was stirring and militant. “As an Anglican, he 
fought the Erastians and the Low Church, and he fought the Gallicans and, 
when need be, the Jesuits as a Catholic.” Yet he was always a sincere man, 
laboring for the salvation of souls and the spread of God’s kingdom on 
earth. He longed to bring all England back to the faith, “which had been 
stolen from them three centuries before.” The poor were his special care, 
and his labors for the working men and the trades unions won for him the 
honorable title, “the Cardinal of Democracy.” He was intensely human, and 
frequently carried his arguments and conclusions to the danger limit, yet 
his honesty and sincerity palliate these apparent faults and proclaim him the 
churchman and patriot. His name is forever enshrined in the pages of 
English ecclesiastical history together with the other members of the 
great triumvirate, Newman and Wiseman, as a loyal citizen and a faithful 
cleric. 

Shane Leslie deserves the praises which have been showered on him by the 
literary world for this excellent volume. He has produced a fair and honest 
biography of the Cardinal. Some of his conclusions may be questioned, 
some of his views controverted, for in dealing with a complex and militant 
character like Manning it is impossible to reconcile all parties. But he has 
corrected the errors of Purcell, and removed the cloud which rested on 
his hero for more than a quarter century. As Newman and Wiseman were 
immortalized by Wilfrid Ward, so Manning has found his true biographer 
in Shane Leslie. 


T. P. P. 
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Putnam’s Minute-a-Day English. Complied and arranged by Edwin 
Hamlin Carr. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


This little book is to be highly commended. It aims at acquainting any- 
body who will be fortunate enough to use it with the correct usage, pro- 
nunciation and spelling of the English language, and this it does in the 
easiest and pleasantest manner. One minute a day is all that the writer 
asks. 


In these times when we find even college professors advocating the use 
of such barbarisms as “He don’t,” “I ain’t,” etc, it is refreshing to see 
such a book as the one before us. The more such useful and practical helps 
to the improvement of our language we can have, the better it will be for 
all of us. 


Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Anthony Koch, D.D. Adapted 
and edited by Arthur Preuss. Vol. IV. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


Priests and intelligent lay people have doubtless derived much good from 
the perusal of the previous volumes of this work. It is essentially popular 
and practical in its scope, and gives special attention to present-day ques- 
tions on which the need of instruction is everywhere felt. The useful 
tone attained in the first three volumes is sustained in this present one. 
The subject matter covered is Man’s Duties to God, the main headings be- 
ing the Theological Virtues, the First Commandment of the Decalogue, and 
the Precepts of the Church. Very interesting will be found the chapters in 
which are discussed topics such as Spiritism, Hypnotism, the Ouija-Board. 

We fear that the author’s discussion of the origin of the Rosary will be 
considered unsatisfactory and unconvincing by many scholars. There is 
room for disagreement on this question; but he who would treat it fairly 
must take into account without bias the mass of evidence for and against, 
which makes it quite impossible to assume the dogmatic position taken in 
this volume. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the 
Birmingham Oratory. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 


It is very regrettable that this book possesses no Foreword, Preface, or 
General Introduction, from which we might gather what it is all about, 
why it was written and for whom it was intended. After looking carefully 
into the contents we are inclined to conclude that the author has put together 
from reliable sources a brief and popular commentary on the second Gospel, 
for use in schools. The notes are clear, simple and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for this, which we conceive to have been its purpose. That the book 
was not written chiefly for priests and seminarians seems quite evident from 
the author’s summary and inadequate treatment of such questions as the 
date of the Last Supper and the authorship of the last twelve verses of the 
final chapter. Of course these and similar disputed points would not be of 
striking interest to students in schools but it is necessary to treat them for 
Ecclesiastics. For intelligent lay-folk we think the Introductory Explana- 
tions, as well as the Comments given on the text (which is the Douay- 
Challoner), will be interesting and profitable, and will help to stimulate the 
reading of the Gospels by the faithful so much to be desired. 
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Emerson: How to Know Him. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Poe: How to Know Him. By C. Alphonso Smith. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis.) 


The purpose of Professor Will D. Howe in wishing to present the great 
writers of literature in such a way as to lead to a more ready and complete 
understanding of them should receive highest commendation. One of the 
greatest defects, as well as one of the chief sources of weakness, of our time, is 
that comparatively few people of the present generation have a real interest 
and a consequent familiarity with the great master-minds of literature, even 
in our own language. This is a natural result of the engrossing attention 
now given to material pursuits. Things of the mind and spirit have to take 
a second place today but the time must come again when conditions will 
right themselves and when the noblest part of man will crave its due satis- 
faction because material progress, however highly cultivated, can at best 
give only a passing and inadequate contentment to him who by his very 
nature seeks the beautiful, the spiritual and the lasting. Professor Howe, 
therefore, is doing his part to call men back to an appreciation of some of 
those higher things in which alone they can find truly rational and solid 
enjoyment. 

The volumes before us, which are the latest additions to Professor Howe’s 
series, are on the whole in keeping with the high standard and entertaining 
method which have made their predecessors so welcome. Poe and Emerson 
are among the foremost of the men of letters this country has produced, 
and it is always interesting to read about them, to peruse their works, and 
to know them more thoroughly. Some readers will likely regret that the 
volume on Emerson is not so extensive as that on Poe. It is too bad that 
Dr. Crothers has not given more and longer quotations from the writings 
of the Concord Sage, pointing out meanwhile the qualities of his excellent 
style. 


Jus Religiosorum. Auctore A. M. Micheletti. (Ex Officina P. Marietti.) 


This booklet is the third in a series of Manuals of Pontifical Law. The 
author arranges here in alphabetical order all the subjects of the Code that 
pertain to the religious life. The subject heads are printed in red and are 
followed by the appropriate canon or reference in black letters. 

For ready reference to the text of the Code and recent interpretations such 
little books are very useful. In plan this manual resembles very much Fr. 
Trudel’s Dictionary of Canon Law, with this difference that it is confined 
to those parts of the Code that deal with the legislation on religious Orders. 
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Novae Rubricae in Missali, Auctore Dr. J. Machens. Price 50 cents. 
My Master’s Business. By the Rev. David L. Scully. Price $2.00 net. 
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You and Yours. Practical Talks on Family Life. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. Price $1.50. 

_ American Catholic Hymnal. An Extensive Collection of Hymns, Latin Chants and Sacred 
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Brothers. Price $1.60 postpaid. 

The Story of St. John Baptist de la Salle. By Bro. Leo. Introduction by Most Rev. 
Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., Archbishop of New York. Price $1.60. 


St. Jerome and Holy Scripture. The Encyclical Letter of Our Holy Father Pope Benedict 
XV. Price 40 cents. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 
American Catholics in the War. By Michael Williams. 
The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By Prof, J. G. Machen. 
An Introduction to the History of Christianity, A. D. 590-1314. By F. J. Fokes-Jackson. 
Great Penitents. By Hugh Francis Blunt, LL.D. Price $1.75. 
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